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Christian doctrine is not the outcome of human speculation. 
It is a revelation, that is, something which has been received and 
which is to be handed down through the ages and to be accepted 
by men because of its divine origin. Only those who have re- 
ceived it, can transmit it to others. The form in which it is propa- 
gated and perpetuated is tradition. The Apostles were the 
first recipients of this doctrine, and only from them can it be re- 
ceived. There can be no other tradition in the Church but that 
which is Apostolic, since with the death of the last Apostle reve- 
lation came to an end. The doctrine received by the Apostles 
was to be preserved in the Church as an unchangeable deposit of 
truth. As the Apostles had been divinely commissioned to pro- 
pose to men the content of revelation, so in their turn they con- 
stituted unto themselves successors to whom they entrusted the 
divine message and to whom they imparted their doctrinal au- 
thority. From the Apostles the doctrinal office thus passed over 
to their successors. The only guarantee of truth, therefore, lay 
in Apostolic succession. No one but an Apostle and a legitimate 
successor of the Apostles could claim to be an authentic and au- 
thoritative exponent of divine revelation. Tradition and suc- 
cession are correlative terms. The vehicle of Apostolic tradition 
is Apostolic succession. Apostolic tradition can be found only 
where we have authenticated and uninterrupted Apostolic suc- 
cession. We understand, therefore, why Apostolic succession 
looms so large in the theory of the Church: it is at once the chan- 
nel, the criterion, the test, the guarantee and the safeguard of re- 
vealed truth. Because revealed truth cannot be tested by reason, 
it can be known only by tradition; and tradition itself is rendered 
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sure only by legitimate doctrinal succession. Tradition is not 
argument; it merely sets forth what was handed down, but this 
has its value because it comes from the lips of Christ. Tradi- 
tion is not new; still, it is not obsolete, because it contains the 
eternal wisdom. For this tradition we do not have to go back 
to the first centuries; we receive it from the living voice of the 
Church. It isa living tradition, not one that has to be unearthed 
from documents and monuments of the past. When we listen to 
the authentic teachers of the Church today, we hear the Apostles, 
because the former communicate to us what they heard from the 
Apostles. They impart to us the deposit which was faithfully 
guarded by a long line of continued succession. They repeat 
what they have heard. Accordingly, the rule of faith for our own 
generation is not something which existed in the remote past, but 
rather something which abides with us at the present moment— 
namely, the teaching authority of those who in our days are the 
legitimate successors of the Apostles. Even as these successors 
administer to us the Sacraments, so they deliver to us the sacred 
deposit of revealed truth. The teaching of the Apostles survives 
in their successors, and so becomes verified what the Lord said 
to them: “Going therefore teach ye all nations.”’ 

The teaching office of the Church consists in the transmission 
of a deposit of truth which is to be preserved in its purity and in- 
tegrity for all subsequent generations. The instruments or or- 
gans of this tradition are those whom the Apostles establish as 
their successors and whom they invest with their authority. 
Tradition and succession are always derived. Hence, all Chris- 
tian tradition and succession must date back to the Apostles. 
You cannot start a Christian tradition or an Apostolic succession 
at any date later than the times of the Apostles. Anyone who 
comes later and cannot prove the link that connects him with 
the Apostles, may not presume to speak with their authority or 
claim to be a medium of the Christian tradition. Moreover, 
the Apostolic succession was a public fact, witnessed by the en- 
tire Church, and the Christian tradition at all times was the prop- 
erty of the whole Church. There are no underground channels 
in the Church by which secret doctrines are transmitted. The 
early Church listened only to those whose Apostolic succession 
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was a publicly recognized fact. The Gnostics, who claimed for 
themselves a knowledge superior to that preached by the known 
Apostolic successors, were repudiated. Such is the doctrine of 
Polycarp who writes: “Wherefore, let us forsake the vaindoing 
of the many and their false teachings, and turn unto the word 
delivered unto us from the beginning.’ St. Irenzus refutes 
heresy by an appeal to Apostolic tradition, and rejects any doc- 
trinal authority not based on Apostolic succession. Apostolic 
tradition is for him the norm of truth which must be accepted by 
all: “It is within the power of all, therefore, in every Church, 
who may wish to see the truth, to contemplate clearly the tradi- 
tion of the Apostles manifested throughout the whole world; 
and we are in a position to reckon up those who were by the 
Apostles instituted bishops in the Churches, and to demonstrate 
the succession of these men to our own times; those who neither 
taught nor knew of anything like what these (heretics) rave 
about. For if the Apostles had known hidden mysteries which 
they were in the habit of imparting to the perfect apart and privily 
from the rest, they would have delivered them especially to those 
to whom they were also committing the churches themselves. 
For they were desirous that these men should be very perfect and 
blameless in all things, whom also they were leaving behind as 
their successors, delivering up their own place of government to 
these men.’’? To Florinus, a Roman presbyter, who with him 
sat at the feet of the saintly and venerable Polycarp but who had 
fallen a victim to Gnosticism, he wrote in a touching manner: 
“Florinus, these opinions the presbyters who went before us, and 
who were the companions of the Apostles, did not deliver to thee. 
... Our master Polycarp related all that he had heard from the 
Apostles concerning the Lord and His teaching, having received 
them from eye-witnesses of the Word of Life. And I am able 
to bear witness before God that, if that blessed and apostolic 
presbyter had heard any such doctrines, he would have cried out 
and stopped his ears; and, as was his custom, would have cried 
out: ‘Oh, good God, unto what times hast Thou kept me, that I 
should endure these things!’ ’’* 


1 “The Epistle to the Philippians,”’ vii. 
2 “Against Heresies,’’ III, 3. 
* Eusebius, ‘“‘Ecclesiastical History,” V, 20. 
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Revealed truth that has been received on authority must be 
maintained and transmitted in the same manner; it is imposed 
by the accredited teachers authoritatively as a law and received 
with the obedience of faith by the disciples; it is interpreted by 
those who deliver it; controversies arising concerning it are de- 
cided on the basis of authority by those who have handed it down 
and understand the meaning of what they are transmitting; its 
purity is preserved and its unity upheld by the exercise of a doc- 
trinal authority which enforces the norm of orthodoxy and con- 
demns deviation from the established rule. Accordingly St. 
Irenzeus says: “Wherefore, it is incumbent to obey the presby- 
ters who are in the Church—those who, as I have shown, possess 
the succession from the Apostles; those who, together with the 
succession of the episcopate, have received the certain gift of 
truth, according to the good pleasure of the Father. But it is 
also incumbent to hold in suspicion others who depart from the 
primitive succession, and assemble themselves together in any 
place whatsoever, looking upon them either as heretics of per- 
verse minds, or as schismatics puffed up and self-pleasing, or 
again as hypocrites, acting thus for the sake of lucre or vainglory. 
For all those have fallen from the truth.”’* 


Stewardship of the Church 


The administrators of a trust have a solemn obligation in re- 
gard to that which has been entrusted to them; the first and most 
sacred duty is to guard faithfully that which is in their keeping. 
The grossest violation of the duties emanating from stewardship 
is neglect, and still worse dishonesty, which lead to the dissipation 
and loss of that which has been entrusted for the benefit of others. 
The faithless and unjust steward is held in contempt by all right- 
eous and decent men. The more precious the treasures com- 
mitted to him are, the severer is the condemnation visited on him 
for faithlessness and remissness. 

To the stewardship of the Church an inheritance of supreme 
value has been committed—the treasures of divine truth and 
grace, which are to be guarded and administered for the benefit 
of the human race. The first duty of the Church accordingly is 


‘ Op. cit., IV, 24. 
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loyalty to this sacred trust. Hence St. Paul says: “Let a man 
so account of us as of the ministers of Christ and the dispensers 
of the mysteries of God. Here now it is required among the dis- 
pensers that a man be found faithful.”® In his Epistle to Timo- 
thy he inculcates loyalty and faithfulness to the trust that has 
been confided to his care: ‘‘Hold the form of sound words which 
thou hast heard of me: in faith and in the love which is in Christ 
Jesus. Keep the good things committed to thy trust by the Holy 
Ghost who dwelleth in us. . . .And the things which thou hast 
heard of me by many witnesses, the same commend to faithful 
men who shall be fit to teach others also. . . .But thou continue 
in those things which thou hast learned and which have been 
committed to thee. Knowing of whom thou hast learned them.’’® 
In view of this fact of the stewardship of the Church we can under- 
stand the severe language which the early Fathers use when 
speaking of the heretics of their days. These heretics are to them 
violaters of a divine trust, faithless stewards, and no words can 
be too strong to stigmatize their infamy. We understand like- 
wise the severity of the Church against heretics, for this attitude 
of severe condemnation grew out of the consciousness of her di- 
vine stewardship which made vigilance over the deposit her first 
duty. The Church could not allow this sacred inheritance to be 
scattered and frittered away. But the Church would have been 
unable to protect the divine deposit if she did not possess the 
power to impose her teaching as a law and to exclude from her 
community wilful men who rebel against her authority and sub- 
ject her tradition to their own private judgment. Doctrinal 
authority is indispensable to a Church that has been appointed 
custodian of a divine deposit of truth and has received the com- 
mission to safeguard this truth and preserve it to the consumma- 
tion of the world. 
Infallibility 


The theology of the Church is all of a piece and consistent in 
allits parts. To exercise her stewardship the Church must under 
all circumstances be able to discern error from truth, to deter- 
mine what is the Word of God and what merely the word of man, 


°F Cor., wv. 1,3. 
® TI Tim., i. 13, 14; ii. 2; iii. 14. 
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to settle arising controversies with absolute finality, and to de- 
fine with utter confidence and complete assurance what is the con- 
tent of divine revelation. If she does not possess this ability, 
her stewardship will be ineffectual and dissension and corruption 
of doctrine will be the inevitable results. Christ, therefore, who 
does not defeat His own ends and purposes, must have endowed 
His Church, which was to be the faithful guardian of His divine 
revelation, with the gift of infallibility, for nothing less than in- 
fallibility can guarantee the uncontaminated transmission of re- 
vealed truth through the ages. For revealed truth transcends 
reason, and consequently cannot be adequately understood, in- 
terpreted and defended by unaided human reason. A teaching 
body entrusted with a divine revelation surpassing the powers of 
reason must fail in its mission unless it enjoys the guidance and 
assistance of Him who made this revelation. Christ accordingly 
promised to the Church the abiding presence of the Holy Ghost, 
who, being God like the Son Himself, knows the fullness of truth 
and so can keep pure and undefiled by human error that divine 
revelation which the Son brought to mankind. Human nature 
is too frail a vessel to preserve intact the treasures of divine reve- 
lation, and so Christ assured His Church of special divine aid. 
Not only will He ever be with His Church, continually supple- 
menting her human inadequacy—as His last words to His Apos- 
tles indicate: ‘‘And behold I am with you all days, even to the 
consummation of the world’’’”—but His Spirit will descend on the 
Apostles and their successors and guide them in their activities: 
“And I will ask the Father, and He shall give you another Para- 
clete, that He may abide with you for ever; the Spirit of Truth, 
whom the world cannot receive, because it seeth Him not, nor 
knoweth Him. But you shall know Him, because He shall abide 
with you and shall bein you. But the Paraclete, the Holy Ghost, 
whom the Father will send in My name, He will teach you all 
things and bring all things to your mind, whatsoever I shall have 
said to you.”* Thus, the Church, not by her own power but by 
the abiding presence of the Divine Spirit of Truth, is immune 
from error and enabled to understand the deposit of revelation, 


7 Matt., xxviii, 20. 
® John, xiv. 16, 17, 26. 
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to teach it unerringly and to preserve it unfalteringly. Small 
wonder, then, that St. Paul calls her ‘‘the pillar and ground of 
the truth.’”® 

Infallibility is so natural to the Church which Christ estab- 
lished for the perpetuation of His doctrine that even Protestant 
theologians in some way concede that she enjoys this privilege. 
Thus, Dr. Palmer writes: “‘Whatever various modes of treating 
the authority of the Church there may have been, I believe that 
scarcely any Christian writer can be found who has ventured 
actually to maintain that the judgment of the universal Church, 
freely and deliberately given, with the apparent use of all means, 
might in fact be heretical and contrary to the Gospel.’ True, 
these theologians make this infallibility which they assign to the 
Church illusory by denying that it resides in a visible organ and 
that its exercise can be definitely known. Nevertheless, their 
admissions have value because they make it clear how antece- 
dently probable it is that Christ would endow His Church with a 
prerogative so indispensable to her doctrinal mission. 


The Faith of the Multitudes 


The prerogative of infallibility is not a mere luxury but pos- 
sesses an eminently practical purpose, and this purpose is to keep 
the faith of the Christian people pure and undefiled. It is a 
gift bestowed upon the Church for the benefit of all her members. 
It functions in such manner that those who remain in union with 
the Church do not err in their faith but are in possession of di- 
vine revelation. By reason of the Church’s infallibility, there- 
fore, the faithful have the unadulterated truth in what they be- 
lieve. The whole body of the Church is illumined by the pure 
light of the truth. In the mind and heart of the humblest be- 
liever this light shines unobscured and uneclipsed. Hence, the 
universal belief of the faithful also constitutes a criterion of truth 
and divine tradition. For if it were possible that all the faithful 
entertained an erroneous belief, the mind of the Church would 
have been sullied and her consciousness of the truth become 
blurred and darkened. This immunity from error which distin- 


*T Tim., iii. 15. 
# Quoted from Dr. F. J. Hall, ‘‘Dogmatic Theology” (New York City). 
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guishes the faith of the multitudes is theologically known as pas- 
sive infallibity. The faithful share the infallibility of the Church 
through their obedience to the teaching of the lawfully consti- 
tuted authorities. He who accepts the words of an infallible 
teacher, is for all practical purposes as infallible as the teacher 
himself. Intellectual submission—the obedience of faith, of 
which St. Paul speaks—keeps the faithful free from error and 
falsehood. Hence, the Apostles as well as the Fathers of the 
Church urge obedience and submission on the faithful, because 
by these they are safeguarded against doctrinal perversion and 
confirmed in the truth. But those who separate themselves 
from the legitimate authority and follow their own fallacious 
judgment will fall into the darkness of error. In so far it is true 
what Dr. F. J. Hall writes: ‘The authority of the Church in 
doctrine is ultimately a corporate authority, and such infalli- 
bility as the Church enjoys pertains to the whole corporate body. 
The illumination which is given by the Spirit to the Church is 
indeed shared in by her members, but in unequal measures and 
results. And no member or collection of members, whether pri- 
vate or official, can either think fully or live correctly according 
to the mind of Christ apart from, or in schismatic opposition to, 
the body corporate, which is the body of Christ. . . .The mind in 
the Church, therefore, which constitutes the norm of Christian 
belief, is the corporate mind. It is not a mere outcome of collec- 
tive agreement between individuals, or a majority of them. It 
is the mind that is controlled by the Spirit, taught by the Head, 
and participated in by the members in diverse measures and 
manners, according to the gifts which are imparted to each sever- 
ally by the Spirit.’’™ 

The keynote of the theology of the Church is Apostolicity. No 
one expresses this with greater clarity than St. Paul: “You are 
fellow-citizens with the saints and the domestics of God, built 
upon the foundation of the Apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ 
Himself being the chief cornerstone.’’!? The Apostles are the 
recipients of the deposit of faith and of the commission to teach. 
With this commission goes the promise of special divine assist- 


11 Op. cit. 
12 Ephes., ii. 19, 20. 
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ance. The Apostles transmit the deposit of revealed truth as 
well as their authority. Hence, the Apostolic office does not 
lapse with the passing of the Apostles, but continues in the suc- 
cessors which they have constituted unto themselves and who now 
are the bearers of the Apostolic mission, the guardians of the 
deposit and also the heirs of the promises that guarantee the 
faithful transmission of revealed truth. Authoritative teaching 
depends on Apostolic succession and only where there is such suc- 
cession can we find the true Apostolic tradition. In the times 
of the Apostles, Apostolic authority was the final arbiter of truth, 
and the Apostles demanded obedience and unhesitating accept- 
ance of their words. Obedience to the teaching of the Apostles 
kept the faithful in the possession of the truth. The same holds 
good after the times of the Apostles, because their authority is 
perpetuated in their successors. Now as then obedience guaran- 
tees the truth. Subjection to ecclesiastical authority, in which 
by reason of legitimate and public succession the Apostolate sur- 
vives, is the Christian’s sole and absolute safeguard in matters of 
faith and discipline. From the stream of tradition, which is 
kept pure and undefiled where the Apostolic succession visibly 
exists, the faithful can draw the living waters of saving truth. 














Preaching on the Saints 
By THE RicuT Rev. Msecr. H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


I 


“The women of Ionia, on the point of giving birth, fixed their 
eyes upon some beautiful statue, or upon some graceful picture, 
in order that the child might come into the world more graceful 
and beautiful. Let us, Christians, have thus before our eyes 
some great example, in order that we may be born more perfect 
into the life of heaven.”” A panegyrist could do worse than in- 
troduce his sermon on a Saint with these words of the Abbé Roux 
in his ‘“Thoughts” (‘‘Pensées,’’ English translation, page 198). 

With this felicitously expressed thought we might well couple 
one of St. Francis de Sales. ‘Can anything be so useful, anything 
so beautiful,” he asks, ‘‘as the lives of the Saints?’ His question 
occurs in his ‘‘Letter on Preaching,” written to the Archbishop 
of Bourges. “But then,” he continues, ‘what else are the lives 
of the Saints but the Gospel reduced to practice? There is no 
more difference between the Gospel and the lives of the Saints 
than between music written and music sung.” 

Both of these thoughts suggest to us that we should preach 
often on the Saints. They put into practice the principles laid 
down in the Gospels. It is a very ancient saying that examples 
show us the road more clearly than do precepts: Longum iter 
per precepta, breve et efficax per exempla. Our English proverb, 
“Example is better than precept,’’ may be wrongly interpreted 
because of some ambiguity that may be created by the word 
“better.” No Saint can better the principles of the Gospel. 
But we can understand the principles better when they are ex- 
emplified in the life of a Saint. 

St. Francis was counselling the Archbishop to use illustrations, 
in his preaching, borrowed from saintly lives. People are more 
interested in examples than in precepts, since examples are, as 
it were, living things, whilst precepts may appear dry, formal and 
forbidding, and, as it were, dead things. Some skill is required 
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in doing this, however, since our hearers may solace themselves 
with the reflection that they do not aspire to heroic sanctity, and 
that, in their exacting work to provide for their families, they are 
not able to exercise the virtues of hermits or solitaries or, in gen- 
eral, the apparently strange livesof Saints. ‘We are just ordinary 
folk,’’ they may say. 

On the other hand, a sermon on a Saint permits us to prove that 
the Saints also are really ordinary folk. Their background of 
virtue is our ordinary human nature, with its temptations, trials, 
defeats, successes. Better than a single sermon, however, a 
triduum or a novena dealing with one Saint gives us ampler op- 
portunity for showing how every Christian is called to virtue, 
and how every Christian can, with the grace of God, become a 
Saint, in whatsoever sphere of worldly activities he may be placed. 
As has already been pointed out in this series of papers on pane- 
gyrics, the annually recurring feast of a Saint would permit a 
preacher to display, in a planned series of discourses, one virtue 
after another illustrated by the Saint’s life. 


II 


The general difficulty alluded to above (namely, the excuse 
that our hearers are, after all is said, only ordinary folk whose 
occupations hardly allow them to aspire to heroic sanctity) may 
be coupled at times with other querulous or even critical thoughts 
about Saints. 

One mistaken notion may be that Saints are forbidding people to 
emulate in their fastings, scourgings, vigils, long prayers and medi- 
tations; and that their gloomy outlook on life and their apparent 
dislike for social converse are neither pleasant to contemplate nor 
encouraging to imitate. These querulous views may also have 
another and a critical edge to them. A critical attitude towards 
the miracles or marvels ascribed to a Saint may be based on casual 
readings in both Catholic and non-Catholic books, or on news- 
paper accounts of wonders currently ascribed to saintly inter- 
vention in mundane affairs—accounts that, whether too highly 
colored or not in their original presentation, are later supple- 
mented with proofs that the wonderful (or quasi-miraculous) 
intervention was, after all, merely a result of human misunder- 
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standing or of ‘‘absurd credulity” in respect of a purely natural 
event. 

In preaching on a Saint, it might accordingly be a good thing 
to anticipate such possible objections or criticisms by pointing 
out, in general terms, the great diversity to be found in saintly 
lives and the distinction to be made between well-authenticated 
marvels and purely human exaggerations running into myths and 
legends. 

Ill 


First of all, then, it may be noted that Saints are very unlike 
one another in many respects, but are all alike in true love for 
God and man. For instance, their peculiar spheres of activity 
differed largely. Father Faber called attention to the various 
spheres of saintly activity: ‘“While all Saints do all the good they 
can find to do, each has a sphere peculiarly his own, a work which 
peculiarly belongs to him, and by which more especially all after 
ages will know him in the Church.’’ Faber wished to discrimi- 
nate between the life and activities of St. Philip Neri and the 
lives and peculiar activities of other Saints. He accordingly at- 
tempted to make a little table of various saintly activities: 


(1) There are aggressive Saints like St. Ignatius: there are also 
inventive Saints. 

(2) There are revolutionary Saints like St. Francis. 

(3) Historical Saints like St. Athanasius—raised up to save an 
epoch. 

(4) There are reforming Saints like St. Charles. 

(5) There are Saints who perfume the Church like sufferers and 
contemplatives. 

(6) St. Philip had an element of all these Saints in him. 


In this brief list we find, in addition to widely variant spheres 
of activity and peculiar historical times and conditions, highly 
variant churchly positions. We find: a Cardinal, St. Charles; 
a bishop, St. Athanasius; priests, St. Ignatius and St. Philip; 
a deacon, St. Francis of Assisi. It seems a pity that no lay Saint 
is included in the list, and no female Saint either. A preacher 
may have to make a fuller category to cover the Saint whose life 
and activities are to be treated in his sermon. But Faber’s little 
list is suggestive and therefore helpful. 
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Saints also vary in respect of fastings, scourgings, vigils, and 
the like. The recently published “St. John of the Cross’’ offers 
us a contrast between Saints of the same religious Order who were 
at the same time comrades in a grand scheme of reform. I am, 
of course, referring to St. John of the Cross and St. Teresa of 
Jesus. One illustration of this fact is given (page 89) of the 
scourging St. John inflicted spontaneously on himself.1 But on 
the following page we read: “The Foundress [7. e., St. Teresa] 
asked for less austerity, not from softness, but lest the work might 
perish.” And again (page 70): “Teresa. . .asked Fathers Gra- 
cian and Mariano to make their religious weave osier baskets 
during recreation, for the important point is to insist ‘on the vir- 
tues and not on corporal austerities.’’’ We are not to be ‘“‘soft’’ 
in the spiritual life, but in certain states of life our work demands 
physical health and muscular strength; and nevertheless we can 
mortify our inclinations in many ways—even, perhaps, by weav- 
ing osier baskets instead of twirling our thumbs. 

That Saints constitute a gloomy species of human beings, is 
an idea largely cultivated and propagated by artists in their 
sculptures and paintings, and easily absorbed thence by the laity 
who are culturally advised to inspect the masterpieces of art. 
Many illustrations could be given. But we need go no farther 
than the same Life of St. John of the Cross to find arguments 
against the too prevalent opinions of the laity. One of these ar- 
guments I consign to a footnote because of its length, although 
it is very interesting and, indeed, even beautiful as well.? But 


1 “One evening Father John of the Cross, exhausted by fatigue and by some days 
of illness, asked the prior’s permission to take his collation a little earlier. But as 
soon as he had eaten, he was grieved at having given in to ‘Brother Ass,’ and, per- 
haps, disedified the brethren. He went to Padre Antonio and asked permission to 
accuse himself of his fault, in presence of the community. When the hour for the 
meal arrived, John entered the little refectory with bared shoulders and holding a 
discipline in his hand. He advanced to the centre of the room, knelt down on a 
heap of stones and broken tiles which he had spread on the floor, and scourged 
himself to blood. He then accused himself in a loud and moving voice; the dis- 
cipline whistled again and its blows fell like hail on his flesh. He fell exhausted 
and broken on the sharl potsherds. The floorranred. The brethren were stricken 
with fear and wonder.”” The author comments: ‘This incident, which is told by 
his first biographers, reveals the heroism of a soul alive with love. At sucha 
moment, ‘interior joy renders all things easy’: life ina hovel, open to the four winds 
of heaven, watchings, nakedness, scourgings unto blood.” And he adds a thought 
from St. Teresa that ‘‘there is more real interior happiness when bodily comforts are 
lacking than when we find ourselves comfortably housed.” 

2 “One day, whilst she [St. Teresa] was. . . very tired and already feverish, she 
was going to her cell at recreation time when a young lay-sister, a novice, who saw 
her slipping away, said to her: ‘Are you not coming with us, Reverend Mother?’ 
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another may find place here. The narrative tells us that St. 
Teresa, during a long, dusty and fatiguing journey, “carried a 
clock about with her to mark the hours for prayer, and a little 
bell to end the time of silence and mark the beginning of recrea- 
tion—invariably a cheerful time.’”’ We cannot think of a Saint 
forgetting either the presence of Our Saviour at the marriage 
feast at Cana or St. Paul’s exhortation to “rejoice in the Lord.” 
Yes, ‘‘some rain must fall in every life,”’ as our poet sings. But, 
in the main, the sun shines brightly upon the lovely creation of 
our Heavenly Father. 
IV 

We come next to the matter of miracles. Of course, miracles 
abound in the lives of the Saints. In some cases, a special title 
of Thaumaturgus is applied to Saints partly, perhaps, for pur- 
poses of easy discrimination (as may be inferred in respect of St. 
Gregory of Neocesarea and St. Martin of Tours) and partly as 
a result of popular acclaim (as in the case of St. Anthony of Padua, 
the ‘‘Wonder-worker’’). Ireland has its triad of such Saints, St. 
Patrick, St. Brigid, St. Columba—and John Colgan, O.F.M., 
wrote a work entitled Acta Triadis Thaumaturge, published at 
Louvain in 1647. England has in St. Cuthbert another Thau- 
maturgus. 

To many less notable Saints, on the other hand, multitudinous 
miracles or “‘wonders’”’ have been popularly ascribed, and legend- 
ary lore has gathered abundantly about their names, in such wise 
that present-day scholars in hagiology and hagiography simply 
admit the fact and discredit the popular acclaim. 

Counterfeits (if one may use such an unpleasant word in this 
connection) do not prove anything against true miracles. In- 
deed, spurious coin is in reality a testimony to the existence of 
good money. But practical wisdom must be a guide here. Ob- 
viously, a preacher ought to employ only such illustrations of 
miracle-working as are, if possible, duly accredited by proper 
ecclesiastical authority. It might also be proper to inform his 


Teresa smiled and said: ‘All right, Sister, I’m coming.’ She had a tabor and 
castanets, and she sang and danced. ‘A queer sort of Mother Foundress.’... In 
her the mystical impulse, poetry and childlike gaiety were all in harmony. She 
said to some peevish sisters who took scandal: ‘All this is needed to make life en- 
durable.’ Father John was not scandalized, and we shall see him, later on, acting 
in the same way more than once” (“‘St. John of the Cross,”’ p. 70). 
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hearers of such authentication, and meanwhile admit that many 
accounts of wonder-working Saints lack a just historical basis 
in so far as present-day scholarship can discover. Our congrega- 
tions may contain some hearers who “read up”’ articles in The 
Catholic Encyclopedia and The New Catholic Dictionary on “‘Leg- 
ends of the Saints.’’ Some readers may have read the cynical 
comments in Djsraeli’s ‘Curiosities of Literature’ or the oc- 
casional literary underlinings (as it were) in Rev. Dr. Brewer’s 
Dictionary of Miracles. 

Very many wonders performed by the Saints have been prop- 
erly acknowledged as historical facts by fair-minded historians, 
who, nevertheless, will not admit their truly miraculous character. 
How shall the preacher proceed in this case? Father Faber al- 
luded to the influence exerted by Protestantism on those Catho- 
lics who constitute ‘‘a middle class between Saints and common 
Catholics—a devout and high-minded people.” He gives us 
five categories and ten instances of this bad influence. One of 
the instances he describes in this sketchy fashion: ‘The fear of 
claims to miracles and of Saints’ Lives: subtle Protestantism of 
this: connection of Saints’ Lives with sanctity: distinction be- 
tween imitable and admirable: men would have them the latter” 
(‘Notes on Doctrinal Subjects,’”’ Vol. I, Part IV, Section 7). 

The question recurs: how shall we deal with this subtle in- 
fluence of Protestantism? Perhaps an indirect answer to this 
worldly outlook could be sufficiently well framed by merely 
quoting a paragraph from the “Thoughts” of the Abbé Roux. 
This paper began with one of his “Thoughts,” and may conclude 
with another (although I have given this latter Thought in a pre- 
ceding paper): 

“‘“Godescard and his school admire in their Lives of the Saints that 
which the reason of man could accept of the miracles and prodigies. 
Everything which exceeded the settled limits was rejected under 
the name of extravagance or, at least, of temerity. It was with the 
best faith in the world, and for the greater glory of God, and the 
good of the faithful, and the honor of the Church, that they said to 
the blood of Jesus Chirst, which was shed for all, and eager to extend 
to all: ‘Thou shalt go no further!’ They were sincere, I repeat, 
in spite of so much pride and overweening self-confidence; they 
thought they knew men and things a little better than God Him- 
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self; they simply gave lessons in tact to the Holy Spirit; they re- 
called the Son of Mary to respect for law, manners, and usages; 
they explained the Gospel, they made excuse for it when necessary; 
they clipped the wings of the angels; they warned ecstatics to speak 
low, and wonder-workers to be on their guard. The marvels of the 
Old Testament and the New sufficed; all the rest was compromising 
superfluity and lacking in propriety. Why were not these good 
people, so mediocre in mind and heart, contemporaries of Jesus 
Christ? They would have besought Him in the name of God, in His 
own interest and ours, not to be born in a stable, and, above all, 
not to die upon a cross!” 


While not all of this should be included verbatim in a sermon, 
some of the latter portion could, I think, be quoted in order to 
exhibit to our hearers the fundamental foolishness of any general 
argument against either the possibility or the actual occurrence 
of miracles. The mephitic atmosphere which Catholics must 
breathe, might be greatly cleared by such whirlwind eloquence as 
the good Abbé bestows on quibblers and unreasonable doubters. 
Another help towards this correct orientation of the Catholic 
mind in respect of miracles wrought through the intercession of 
the Saints, would be to quote the acknowledgments made by re- 
cent converts to the Faith, who attribute much of their progress 
to reading the Lives of Saints. In spite of the ordinary Protest- 
ant atmosphere surrounding their own education, their intellec- 
tual honesty seems to have drawn special graces into their hearts. 
Thus, the notably intellectual Anglican, Arnold Lunn, stresses 
the immense influence exerted on him by his reading of Fr. Mar- 
tindale’s “‘What are Saints?’ Thus, too, William Force Stead 
declares that, after having tried the materialistic philosophy of 
man as an animal and finding it but ‘‘dust and ashes. . .but Dead 
Sea fruit,”” he began to see the philosophy of man as a spirit: 
“It was in the course of this reading that I came upon references 
to St. Francis of Assisi, God’s ‘Little Poor Man.’ I bought a 
copy of the ‘Fioretti’ and read it with such intoxication as Keats 
felt on looking into Chapman’s ‘Homer.’ Other Saints began to 
appeal to me, St. Catherine of Siena, St. Augustine, St. Teresa, 
and then, somewhat later, the modern French Saints, Bernadette 
of Lourdes, the Little Flower, and the Curé d’Ars. All the 
Saints were Catholics! It seemed only reasonable to infer that 
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the Catholic religion cannot be such a bad religion if it is able to 
keep on producing Saints for nineteen hundred years.” 

In view of such examples as these, it would indeed appear 
pitiful that any Catholic should be pretentiously “‘critical’’ be- 
cause of that ‘‘subtle Protestantism” of which Father Faber 
wrote in his day. To bring such illustrations as I have quoted 
into his sermon (as it were in a casual fashion rather than as a 
formal rebuke to the “‘critical’’ Catholic), would make it possible 
for a panegyrist to sweep away the mephitic atmosphere without 
appearing to labor directly at that process. He could avoid a 
formally controversial manner that might arouse a feeling of com- 
bative resentment, and by a thoroughly permissible indirection 
“find direction out,’’ not indeed for the loyal Catholic heart, but 
for the ‘‘quibbling’’ and ill-informed Catholic questioner. 











Fiat Justitia! 


By THE RicuT Rev. Mscr. JOHN L. BELForD, D.D. 


Age is usually a liability; sometimes it is an asset. While it 
always weakens the body, and frequently impairs the mind, it 
never fails to enrich our experience. No one can look back fifty 
or sixty years without seeing some improvements and some de- 
teriorations. The human race never stands still. Religion acts 
like nature. It has its periods of growth and decline. But 
while it does often become dim or weak, it never dies; and while 
it recedes like the rising tide, it always returns to go a little higher 
and mark some new level on the sands of time. 

There is, therefore, always something to admire and something 
to regret; some cause for pride and joy and some cause for shame 
and sorrow. One well on in the seventies stands between at 
least two generations. He knew the old order; he is familiar 
with the new. He knew the dead priests who laid wide and deep 
the foundations of religion on which the living priests have built 
and are still building material and spiritual towers of strength. 

On the whole, there is good reason to rejoice. This generation 
shows more signs of faith than the generation which has passed 
away. More people attend Mass on Sundays and especially on 
week-days; more people receive Holy Communion and they re- 
ceive much more frequently; we have more and better schools; 
better care is bestowed upon the poor, the sick, the aged and the 
orphan, and that care is more wisely directed. 

But it does not make the heart throb with joy to see a decided 
growth in some worldly conceptions of some sacred things. Ser- 
mons and books of doctrine and apologetics have scant respect 
in this generation. Marriage has lost much of its spiritual char- 
acter and charm. Family life no longer includes prayer or in- 
struction. Amusement and recreation on purely pagan lines 
have made a wreck of decency and modesty. Reading is confined 
to the daily papers, the magazines and fiction, and the popular 
plays are those which cater to the most imperious passions. 
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Even in the church, money occupies a place so close to the 
throne that it sometimes obscures the things which Christ sent 
His Church to teach and practise. No sensible person will doubt 
that the Church needs money. It is a divine institution, but its 
life is cast in a material world where its human members have the 
same needs as their unchurched neighbors. It takes money to 
build and maintain churches and schools. Priests and nuns have 
to eat, wear clothes, and have shelter. Sextons and janitors, 
organists and singers, render service and deserve compensation. 
From the candles on the altar to the coal in the cellar, everything 
costs money, and mechanics and tradesmen set a pecuniary value 
on the work they perform or the goods they deliver. 


No one knows so well as a pastor what it costs to build a church 
and school and to keep those buildings in repair and operation. 
No one but a pastor has the worries that come from the bills he 
has to pay and from the indifference of the people for whom those 
bills were contracted. It is now, as it has always been, a crying 
shame that so few members of any congregation show due regard 
for the commandment which binds church members to contribute 
according to their means to the support of the parish. 


But, unfortunately, there prevails today a view of money 
which is worse than wrong; it is wicked and deadly. It is a can- 
ker in religion. It poisons the zeal of the clergy, and embitters 
the hearts of the people. It promotes belief that “money cover- 
eth a multitude of sins,’ or that money will do anything in the 
parish, if not in the Church. The generous giver, cleric or lay- 
man, looks for and, sad to say, often receives a degree of consid- 
eration out of all proportion to his merits. This inclines him to 
conclude, with many of his neighbors, that his purse entitles him 
to immunities and privileges which neither law nor power should 
grant. Evil as this attitude is in the layman, it is unpardonable 
in the clergy. But it exists—and zt has grown. In many it has 
undermined the virtues of self-denial and dedication which are 
essential in the clerical state. We may well think of the lines 
of Goldsmith: 


Ill fares the land to hastening ills a prey 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay. 
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It is not necessary to quote human authority. The Lord Him- 
self has told us what money does to the heart of man. Its effects 
are sO apparent that ordinary observation notes them. The 
growth of this desire for money makes the thoughtful apprehen- 
sive and the spiritual fearful. Love of money is not always the 
vice of the miser, who merely accumulates; it is the vice of the 
luxurious, who seek the pleasures and comforts which money will 
buy. It corrupts even the worlding. It has brought disgrace 
and ruin to rulers and statesmen. It has created most of the in- 
justice that is now shaking society. It has produced corruption 
in politics and business. It has promoted discontent and class- 
hatred among the laborers and workers. 

Plain living and deep thinking make men. They also make 
priests. The Church has always been purest and strongest when 
the clergy were poorest, most studious, and most zealous. It 
was not without reason that God sent into the world men like 
St. Francis, St. Bernard, and even Savonarola. One of the 
causes of the Reformation was luxury and greed for money. If 
Luther had not coveted the emolument that came from preaching, 
and if the landlords and princes had not been so greedy to seize 
church property, the Reformation would have died a-borning. 

But generalities are not effective and citations from the past 
are not convincing. Let us consider some of the abuses of today. 
They appear in the pomp and circumstance in which some of us 
live. Nothing is good enough for God, but nothing pleases God 
less than the vanity and ambition which lead some of us to build 
costly churches, sumptuous rectories, imposing schools, to em- 
ploy expensive musicians, high-salaried servants and high-powered 
cars, and to seek and display honors and ornaments. 

Hospitality does not mean prodigality. It is possible to enter- 
tain and celebrate without emulating the millionaire and the 
epicure. 

Some priests need a secretary, but the priest who employs a 
secretary when he himself can do the work is neither just nor 
priestly. He who wastes time in idle reading and useless visits 
and worldly amusements most certainly does not need a secretary. 

One of the outstanding texts in the Gospel is a remark made 
by Our Lord just before He multiplied the loaves and fishes to 
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feed the multitude on the mountainside: “I have compassion on 
the multitude.’”’ Compassion is one of the essentials in the heart 
of the priest. It means consideration. It means economy. It 
means the simple life. It entails mortification and self-denial. 
It demands and supplies cheerful service. 

Years ago seminarians were taught that one reason why they 
had few comforts and plain food was that these privations would 
prepare them for similar and even greater privations when they 
were ordained. We all take deep interest in our seminaries. 
We desire to give our young men every advantage and every 
reasonable comfort, but do we all indorse the policy that builds 
palaces and provides students with luxuries? Some of us trace 
to this the discontent and the demands of some of our young 
priests who look for comforts which the parish cannot afford or 
which the pastor does not care to provide. While the veterans 
recall with reasonable satisfaction the days when running water, 
steam heat, electricity, and even gaslight were wanting, they do 
not begrudge the students of today reasonable advantages—but, 
they wonder, do these advantages promote devotion, study, zeal 
and the priestly spirit? 

If circumstances permit, it is but right that every priest should 
have a study, bedroom and bath. But it is not necessary to fur- 
nish him with an elevator, a radio, a telephone and acar. While 
he should have good food and plenty, it does not mean that he 
should be permitted to order what he wants or waste what is 
supplied. 

Spare time does not mean waste time. No parish is so small 
that there is not work todo. That work may be personal (such 
as study), or it may mean pastoral care in visiting the sick and 
instructing children or converts. It certainly does not exclude 
exercise and all amusement or association. 

One thing on which it is impossible to insist too much is the ex- 
clusion of pecuniary reward for priestly service. A priest de- 
serves a decent salary. It should enable him to procure the things 
he needs in the way of clothing, books, insurance and recreation, 
and enable him to do something for his family when they need his 
assistance. The natural law demands that, and no reasonable 
person objects toit. But there is every reason to oppose and con- 
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demn the practice that now prevails of looking for financial re- 
ward for every service rendered outside of what is ‘“‘nominated in 
the bond.”” This refers to what is called “‘helping out a neighbor,”’ 
but expecting and demanding payment for the service rendered. 
Thus, when a priest is ill or for some reason absent, the priest 
who supplies his place with a Mass, confessions, a sermon or the 
like, when he is a neighbor and the service is only casual, should 
neither expect nor accept money for what he does. One good 
turn deserves another. You help me out today; I will help you 
out tomorrow. Besides that, the people would be scandalized 
to know that such a service had to be purchased. This was the 
principle that prevailed fifty years ago. When the “supply 
priest” is not a neighbor, especially when he is an ‘‘Order’’ man, 
he should receive compensation: ‘“The laborer is worthy of his 
hire.” That compensation should be just: ‘‘Go ye also into my 
vineyard and I will give you what is just.”” It should also bear 
some proportion to the nature of the service, the labor involved, 
and the financial condition of the parish or the priest who re- 
ceives the service. 

Most priests are just. Some are generous. Some are prodi- 
gal. But some are mean and a few are actually dishonest. It 
is possible to quote some instances. They illustrate what has 
been said and they happened to the writer. As a young priest, 
he was invited to give a lecture on St. Patrick in a church which 
was not poor. He prepared the lecture carefully and arduously. 
When he arrived at the rectory of the parish in which he was to 
speak, the pastor received him, saying: ‘I have to go out to a 
dinner. One of the assistants will tell you when to go out. 
Thank you for coming.” Though the church was filled with 
people who paid fifty cents apiece for admission, those thanks 
were all the lecturer ever received. He did not see that pastor 
again until he met him by accident. 

On another occasion, he travelled some thirty miles through 
a blizzard to give a lecture in a church in Manhattan. The lec- 
ture was to be at eight o’clock. He arrived before six, thinking 
he would be invited to supper. He was left sitting in a parlor 
until about ten minutes to eight, when the pastor appeared and 
said he had been sleeping. The lecture was given—under some 
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difficulties of mind and body, but with no supper or refreshment, 
solid or liquid, either before or after. As the lecturer was leaving 
the generous pastor offered him two dollars “for carfare!’’ The 
fare was $1.80. Pages could be written on similar instances 
either experienced or learned from reliable victims of discourtesy 
and injustice. 

“In diebus illis,’’ while we were always glad to supply for a 
friend or neighbor without any thought of receiving money, we did 
expect and, as a rule, we did receive hospitality, courtesy and 
thanks. Now, however, the “supply priest’”’ seems to expect— 
if he does not indeed demand—money, and as much money as 
he can get. It makes one think of the occasion when Judas asked: 
“Quid vultis mihi dare et ego tradam Eum vobis.”’ 

There is another abuse which has crept in of late years. It 
affects especially country places, where there is no assistant or 
where there is need of more Masses or services than the pastor 
and his assistants can supply. Now, there are places where the 
pastor, peculiarly or selfishly, will not have an assistant, but 
where there is room and work for one and where the parish can 
afford to maintain one. Is it right to permit that pastor to seek 
outside and temporary aid when he can and should have a regu- 
lar assistant and when a priest is available or needy? 

But there are places which really need outside help on certain 
days or at certain seasons. The pastor seeks an available priest. 
Such a helper deserves reasonable compensation, but some of 
them make exorbitant demands. For example, one priest who 
was free for the summer, when invited or requested to serve in a 
city parish, demanded $100 a month for three months, railroad 
fare going and returning, a Mass intention for every day, extra 
compensation for all extra services, immunity from “duty” ex- 
cept on Saturdays and Sundays. Can he escape the judgment 
that he was out for “‘cash’”’ and a good time? 

For years it was the custom to give “the supply priest’’ five 
dollars and travelling expenses if he said one Mass or helped with 
confessions. This grew to ten dollars, then to fifteen, twenty, and 
twenty-five! And, from all we can learn, unless the pastor 
“comes across”’ liberally now, the service he receives will be ren- 
dered so grudgingly as to make him!sorry he asked for it. 
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The Church recognizes the need of fixing compensation for the 
clergy who regularly serve in a parish. But for those who are 
called upon to render some special, transitory or extraordinary 
service, there is not, so far as we know, any diocesan statute. 
In fact, it would be difficult to fix upon pecuniary compensation 
for these extraordinary services. Everything depends upon the 
nature of the service, the financial status of the parish, the cir- 
cumstances of the “‘supply priest,’’ his standing, and the distance 
he has to travel. No one can set a figure or fix a price. But 
there is a sense of fitness which does determine it. Decency 
recognizes and appreciation compensates. 

There are, however, two extremes to be avoided. One is ex- 
travagance; the other is meanness. In between is the right 
course. Let us call it liberality—that is, one should not limit 
compensation to strict justice. Let charity and generosity pre- 
vail. It is better to give a little more than to give anything in- 
sufficient. 

Some pastors are prodigal, especially with church money. 
They are known to give large checks to those who have it in their 
power to bestow favors upon them. Some of them give so much 
to ‘‘supply priests” that they spoil them by making them look 
for equal prodigality in other places. They actually throw away 
money. 

But beneath contempt are those who do not compensate at all, 
or who make inadequate offerings. Thank Heaven, they are not 
many, but in every diocese there are some. For example, this 
has happened. A young priest, unusually brilliant, gave a pay 
lecture in a church well known, well attended and ‘‘well fixed.” 
The pastor offered him a five dollar bill for hisservice! That pas- 
tor, at that time, lived in dirt and owned thousands in cash and 
real estate. 

In another large city parish there was a mission. Three priests 
labored for four weeks. A five hundred dollar check was their 
compensation. In that same parish, two distinguished preachers 
gave a Lenten Course. A one hundred dollar check expressed 
the appreciation of the pastor. 

In every community there is a long record of painful expe- 
rience, shameful meanness, and downright injustice. It is all 
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very well to joke about the Orders, of all they have and of all they 
receive, but what would diocesan priests do without them? Is 
there one of us who does not owe to some Order or to some mem- 
ber of an Order profound gratitude for some service? Some of 
us have had them for teachers and confessors; others have re- 
ceived from them assistance when accident or illness disabled us; 
the retreats, novenas, missions and sermons which they preached 
have inspired us, revived the faith of our people, and brought us 
all nearer toGod. Memory is stored with instances of exceptional 
kindness done by the Orders. When the rector of one of our 
colleges could not spare a priest to help in an emergency, he went 
himself, heard confessions for hours, and in the morning came back 
to say a necessary Mass. Another rector in a like emergency 
telephoned to several remote houses of his Order for a priest when 
it was impossible to procure one in the city. Many a country 
pastor has had a mission, and when he offered a meager check— 
all he could give—had it returned by the Order with an expres- 
sion of gratitude for the gift and especially for the opportunity 
to do a work of zeal and charity. 

There are cranks in every Order. We have met our share. 
But who will say he has had more than one or two painful expe- 
riences in the years of his ministry? Most priests are careless 
about their rooms. They are not as neat or orderly as the nuns, 
or even as they should be. They will leave lights burning. They 
will throw towels about. They will leave a trail of ashes here 
and there. But in all the essentials they are correct, circumspect 
and ready to oblige priest and people. The virtues of the visitors 
outshine their faults. 

All these observations lead to a comment on the sense of justice 
which should reign in the priest as well as the layman. St. Paul 
tells us, “cui vectigal, vectigal; cui tributum, tributum.” In 
this he is merely echoing what Our Lord said: “Render unto 
Cesar the things that are Cesar’s and unto God the things that 
are God’s.’’ Despicable beyond expression are they who preach 
and write on the rights of Labor while themselves ignoring those 
rights. They are modern Pharisees. They denounce capital 
and employers for imposing upon workmen, while they them- 
selves underpay and overwork their servants. 
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Avarice is the vice of the aged. When they are unable to en- 
joy anything else, they love to acquire and count money. Age 
makes misers. It hardens hearts. It creates extortion. It 
inspires oppression, cruelty and meanness. Those who work 
around the church often receive insufficient wages. They have 
long hours. They receive much abuse. Teachers in our schools 
(nuns and lay teachers), sextons, household servants and laborers 
have many a grievance. Some of those grievances destroy re- 
spect for the priesthood, and lead them to doubt the sincerity of 
all who preach justice, gentleness and mercy. 

Moreover, avarice leads some priests to employ in the service 
of the parish relatives whom they might have to support if they 
were not on the parochial payroll. Relatives, as a rule, do not 
promote peace in the rectory, and often they antagonize the 
people. This applies, of course, to city parishes where other 
help can be found and to rectories where there are assistants. 
Cheap servants are usually worthless. They cannot be efficient. 
They do not know how, and they cannot or will not learn. They 
go to the priest because no one else will employ them. They are 
slovenly, wasteful, and negligent. 

Justice alone is severe. It must go hand in hand with charity. 
The man who has these two virtues properly balanced will be a 
gentleman. He will be kind to all men, and he will have the con- 
sideration which opportunity always shows to weakness and de- 
pendence. These virtues are essential to the priest and espe- 
cially to the pastor. They will inspire him to be a brother to all 
men and especially to all priests. They will give him particular 
regard for the young priest and for the priests of his household. 
He will care for their comfort as well as for their virtues. 

When he has to give orders, he will be reasonable. He will 
never ask anyone to do what he himself shirks. He will be appre- 
ciative of the services and attention he receives, and he will re- 
ward generously those who work with him and for him. 

We have a glorious model. Our Lord tells us: “Exemplum 
dedi vobis.”” If we try to treat our brother-priests, religious and 
secular, as Our Lord treated His Apostles, the first priests, there 
will be no unreasonable demands or exactions and there will be 
neither jealousy nor meanness. 








Christian Matrimony: the “Mega 
Mysterion” 


By H. ScHuMACHER, S.T.D. 


In order to bring into relief the mysterious greatness of St. 
Paul’s concept of matrimony, it may be well—for the sake of 
contrast—to recall the badly founded misconstructions of modern 
non-Catholic interpreters, which not only empty the Apostle’s 
thought of its unique contents, but attribute to him a doctrine 
contrary to sound humanity. I refer here especially to Delling 
and his crass statement that St. Paul saw in matrimony a disturb- 
ance of man in his sacred relation to God, and that sexual affairs, 
even in matrimony, have nothing to do with the sanctification of 
man which the Apostle teaches so energetically. If Delling’s view 
of St. Paul’s standpoint were correct, the Apostle’s idea of matri- 
mony would be disastrous to human society. But Christ came, 
not to destroy, but to save. It is preposterous to quote for his 
support I Thess., iv. 7 sqq.: “God hath not called us unto un- 
cleanness, but unto sanctification,” as if it were a matter of 
course that matrimonial relations are in themselves ‘‘uncleanness.”’ 

But even the proclamation that St. Paul raised matrimony far 
beyond Jewish comprehension, to an institution where husband 
and wife are ‘‘equal personalities’’ before God (with the same 
religion, the same ethical duties, the same eternal destiny), or the 
assertion that matrimony is to St. Paul nothing despicable but a 
noble moral order by which sexual matters are rightly regulated, 
does not by any means express all that the Apostle was teaching 
about marriage. All these concessions are only corollaries of a 
great and admirable central truth which surpasses all human 
imagination. What essentially are these concessions other than 
simply an acknowledgment of the fact that the Apostle could not 
consider the great law of God, “Increase and multiply and fill the 
earth” (Gen., i. 27), as inferior and unholy? In God’s original 
law, sexual union in matrimony is presupposed as a natural, 
necessary phenomenon, as good and noble as the light dispelling 
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the darkness, or the vegetation beautifying the face of the earth. 
St. Paul could not ignore this. Nor could he ignore the fact that 
Christ Himself recognized the venerable Code of the Old Testa- 
ment most explicitly: “Have you not read that He who made 
man from the beginning, made them male and female? . . . There- 
fore, now they are not two, but one flesh” (Matt., xix. 4 sqq.). 
Nor was the Apostle so determined in his eschatological expectation 
that he would have declared the fundamental law of human 
society as superfluous. 

The central idea of matrimony in St. Paul transcends the 
boundaries of the Old Testament law as well as those which are 
directly defined in the Gospel, and represents something new, al- 
though it is indirectly derived from Christ’s teaching on the re- 
birth of man and the “‘new life,” as it is brought out especially in 
the Gospel of St. John. In order to be able to follow the develop- 
ment of St. Paul’s thought, it is necessary that one always keep 
in mind his use of the concepts, sarx (flesh) and pneuma (spirit): 
that the sarx (body, flesh), although being the standard-bearer 
of sin and still existing in the baptized Christian, is not in itself 
and essentially evil; that, consequently, the acts performed in the 
sarx are not essentially and in themselves sinful. Even the 
pagans are able to know God by His works, in spite of being in 
the sarx. This knowing of God is not sinful. The underlying 
principle is rightly to be applied to marriage; that is, the acts 
which are here performed are not in themselves sinful. On the 
contrary, the sarx is capable of sanctification, and so are the acts 
performed in the sarx. And here the pueuma (spirit) does its 
miraculous work. The Christian participates with body and 
soul in the redemption and receives by the pueuma a “‘new life.’ 
All acts which the pneumatic Christian performs, although he is 
still in the sarx, are permeated by the pneumatic principle and by 
it transformed and placed on a higher, supernatural level of 
sanctity. Quite ordinary acts, postulated by the natural law, 
such as eating and drinking, etc., although they are only neces- 
sary because of the sarx, can be performed to the honor of God 
and receive the pneumatic character of sanctity. Therefore, St. 
Paul writes so plainly: ‘Whether you eat or drink, or whatever 
else you do, do all to the glory of God”’ (I Cor., x. 31). Thus also 
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the acts, performed in marriage by pneumatic Christians, are 
animated by the pueuma, and become pneumatic and sanctified. 
With these preliminary notions in our mind, we shall attempt to 
explain the greatness of the passage of Eph., v. 22-33. 


The ‘‘Canticle of Canticles’’ for Matrimony (Eph., v. 22-28) 

“Let wives be subject to their husbands, as to the Lord; 
because the husband is the head of the wife, as Christ too is the 
head of the Church, Himself being the saviour of this body. 
Well, then, as the Church is subject to Christ, so also should 
wives be to their husbands in everything. Husbands, love your 
wives, as Christ also loved the Church, and gave Himself up for 
her sake, that He might sanctify her, purifying her in the bath of 
water by means of the word, and that He might present her to 
Himself a glorious Church, not having spot or wrinkle, or any 
such thing, but be holy and without blemish. Even thus ought 
husbands to love their wives as their own bodies. He that loveth 
his own wife, loveth himself. Surely no man ever hateth his 
own flesh; nay, he doth nourish and cherish it, even as Christ the 
Church; because we are members of His body. For this shall 
man leave his father and mother, and shall cleave to his wife, and 
the two shall come to be one flesh. The mystery here is great—I 
mean in reference to Christ and to the Church. However, let 
each of you, also, love his wife even as himself; and let the wife 
reverence her husband.’’! 

The great master in theology, Scheeben, has exclaimed in view 
of this text: ‘Indeed, the unique and exalted nature of Christian 
matrimony cannot be expressed more exhaustively and splen- 
didly.”* Even non-Catholics cannot restrain their words of 
great enthusiasm. Here we have not an occasional remark of the 
Apostle about matrimony, caused by special conditions and cir- 
cumstances as in the First Epistle to the Corinthians, but a solemn 
ex professo proclamation about its deepest essence. In connec- 
tion and inner coherence with a systematic program for the 
behavior of Christians, St. Paul here sets down the “‘house code’”’ 
for the Christian matrimonial union, a splendid compendium of 
his teaching on the essence and character of Christian marriage. 


1 This translation is taken from the Westminster Version for obvious reasons. 
2 M. J. Scheeben, ‘‘Die Mysterien des Christentums”’ (1912), p. 515. 
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Our commentaries hardly do justice to this memorable docu- 
ment, although Catholic authors readily admit the unique signifi- 
cance of the passage. I abstain from quoting the numerous 
praises in general, and note only three Catholic theories, essen- 
tially different from one another. 

(1) Scheeben recognizes two fundamental elements for the 
correct valuation of the idea of matrimony in St. Paul—one 
derived from the principle of the ‘‘new life,” the other represented 
by the contents and meaning of the ‘‘great mystery.’”’ According 
to the principle of the “new life,”’ in Christian marriage there are 
not two ordinary human beings to be united, but two people, 
elevated to the supernatural world by the pueuma. The “great 
mystery” on the other side, expressed in the parallel of the union 
of husband and wife with that of the union of Christ with His 
Church, depends on the significance of the mutual relation of these 
two unions. According to Scheeben, this relation is not merely 
symbolic, as if the union between husband and wife were only a 
symbol of the union of Christ and His Church: this would not 
be a “‘mystery.”’ The relation is real, that is, the union of hus- 
band and wife, called marriage, is “‘organically connected with the 
mystery of the union of Christ with His Church” and derives its 
whole supernatural life from it.® 

(2) Umberg declares, quite differently from Scheeben, that 
St. Paul here speaks of human matrimony in general, not of 
Christian matrimony. He explains: ‘“‘Whenever and wherever 
man leaves father and mother to become one flesh with his wife, 
there, according to the Apostle of the Gentiles, the great mystery 
exists in relation to Christ and the Church.’ However, since it 
is very evident that a union for the propagation of the race cannot 
in itself be a ‘great mystery” (because the command to multiply 
was also directed to the animal world), the ‘‘mystery”’ is to be 
found somewhere else. And, indeed, it is in the fact that the 
union in matrimony is the ‘symbol of the union of Christ with His 
Church. . . . We would have expected the relation to be vice-versa, 
that is, that the union of Christ with the Church is the symbol 
for the human marriage. ... But no, God wanted it otherwise. 


3 Ob. cit., pp. 516 sqq. 
‘ J. B. Umberg, ‘‘Die Ehe, das grosse Geheimnis,”’ in Stimmen der Zeit (1918), p. 317. 
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He saw before His eternal eye on one side the natural human 
marriage, and on the other side His great plan to elevate fallen 
man in redemption by the union with His Godhead.” Since it is 
difficult to see in an adulterous and immoral marriage a symbol of 
Christ’s union with the human nature in the Incarnation or with 
the Church, he is forced to conclude that the ‘‘great mysterion”’ 
is to be found in “the marriage contract.’’® 

(3) Still more surprising is the hypothesis of Allgeier, accord- 
ing to which the “great mystery” has no relation at all to the 
matrimonial union, but refers only to the union of Christ with His 
Church. ® 


Impossible Theories 


The last theory (Allgeier’s) maintains that the word ‘‘myster- 
ion” in St. Paul always refers to a deed of salvation, such as the 
resurrection and the redemption by Christ, but never has the 
meaning of ‘‘something unknown or incomprehensible.’’’ But if 
the Apostle (Eph., i. 9) speaks about the “‘mystery of God’s will’’ 
which ‘‘He might make known unto us... according to His good 
pleasure,”’ this will of God is certainly something “‘unknown,”’ and 
to the natural mind “incomprehensible.” The same meaning is 
contained in Eph., iii. 3, where we read: “According to revelation 
the mystery has been made known to me.” As to the other 
difficulty of Allgeier, we may confidently maintain that the 
elevation of marriage to a supernatural character is a deed of 
salvation by Christ. Decisive for the relation of the expression 
“mystery” in Eph., v. 32 (to the Church or matrimony), is the 
context, that is, the position of the passage within the frame of 
the other texts. In the preceding verses St. Paul gives directions 
for the general Christian behavior. In the next chapter he states 
the duties of children and servants. In the midst of this en- 
vironment of a description of the status of a Christian and his 
duties in life, we have our famous text. But in a context of 
Christian duties a sudden eulogy on the union of Christ with 
humanity or the Church, as a purpose for itself, would be as in- 


5 Loc. cit., p. 317. 
* Artur Allgeier, ‘‘Der Kénig und die Kénigin des 44 Psalms,’’ in Katholtk (1917), 
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congruous as a diamond amongst a number of grains of wheat. 
In the whole passage of Eph., v. 22-33, the Apostle intends to say 
something fundamental about Christian marriage—Christian, 
because he addresses Christians, not pagans. 

As to the hypothesis of Umberg, it is impossible even to imagine 
that St. Paul should have considered any human marriage, even 
the pagan and the most corrupt and immoral, as a symbol of 
God’s union with humanity or the Church. The supposition is 
repulsive. The difficulty is not eliminated by the arbitrary as- 
sumption that the “‘mystery”’ is limited to the matrimonial ‘‘con- 
tract.’’ St. Paul speaks clearly of matrimony as an institution for 
life, and not of a single act. As surely as the union of Christ with 
His Church is, according to the Apostle, not a single act but a per- 
manent and lasting state, being the mystic body of Christ, so also 
the matrimonial union is here to be considered as a lasting state of 
life. 

There remains, as the only satisfactory explanation, the theory of 
Scheeben that in matrimony not only two ordinary human beings 
are united forever, but two pneumatic Christians with a higher, 
supernatural new life; and that, furthermore, the union of Christ 
with His Church is the real symbol of human matrimony in that 
exalted sense in which the spiritual life of the Christ-Church union 
is perpetuated in the matrimonial union. 

St. Paul, then, in his effort to say the highest that can be said 
about matrimony, makes use of the most sublime image that could 
offer itself to him—the image of the union of Christ with His 
Church as Bridgegroom and Bride. Furthermore, this union of 
Christ with the Church is not a type and symbol of Christian 
matrimony in an ordinary moral sense, but it is the divine well of 
supernatural life that pours its own divine force and grace into 
every union of Christian married people. On the other hand, 
Christian marriage is not merely a shadow or image of the union 
of Christ with His Church, but a real, living imitation, reiteration 
and recapitulation of the divine life of the Christ-union with the 
Church. ‘Image’ would express only similarity with the divine 
life; imitation, reiteration and recapitulation express identity. 
And the multitude of Christian families on earth constitutes the 
living outgrowth of the mystical body of Christ. 
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The Christian marriage is, therefore, essentially different from 
any other human marriage in essence as well as in purpose. We 
have found its supernatural essence to be a divine life. If this 
“new life’’ is not visible in many Christian marriages, it is not the 
defect of the divine forces emanating from Christ’s union with 
His Church as fountainhead for the human union. The defect 
can only be on the part of the Christian married people who, 
by their imperfect behavior, do not permit the stream of the 
divine life to flow in its fullness. The purpose of the ordinary 
human marriage is to procreate by participation in the creative 
act of God Himself new “images of God,” because man is an 
“image of God.” But the primary aim and purpose of Christian 
marriage is to procreate new children of God, gifted with the 
divine ‘‘new life.”* All these features of Christian matrimony 
are summarized in the great finale of our passage in Ephesians: 
“The mystery here is great—I mean in reference to Christ and 
the Church.”” But by this the meaning of the “great mystery” 
is not yet exhausted. 


The Full Sense of the ‘‘Great Mystery’’ 


There is no general agreement about the meaning of the word 
“mysterion.”’ Yet, there is evidence enough that it denotes the 
climax of a truth. Dictionaries repeat as the essential idea: 
something ‘‘secret,”’ that goes beyond human knowledge. Pape 
defines it as a “‘religious-political secret doctrine,’’ but makes the 
important addition: ‘‘all in all the sacred secret, the Sacred.’’® 
Thus, sacred and secret are coupled together in the term ‘‘myster- 
ion.”” Passow, therefore, notes thus: “everything inviolably 
sacred.’’!° 

Now, the well-known psychologist, Otto, has pointed out the 
way to a still deeper understanding of the word “‘mysterion.””™ 
Realizing that ‘‘sacredness” or “sanctity’’ and ‘‘mysterion” are 
related concepts, he first elucidates the idea of “‘sanctity.”” The 

® It is true that by the inheritance of original sin these children are not yet in the 
immediate possession of the graces of Christian life. But they have a claim to 
them, a jus ad rem, and in baptism receive the real possession, or jus in re. And 
this is the decisive reason for the early baptism of children. 

* W. Pape. “Handwérterbuch der griech. Sprache” (Leipzig, 1843). 


10 Fr. Passow, ‘‘Worterbuch der griechischen Sprache” (Leipzig, 1852). 
11 Rudolf Otto, “Das Heilige’’ (1932), pp. 5 sqq. 
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primary meaning of “holy” or “‘sacred’’ is, as mentioned before, 
not ethical, but religious, in the Jewish world as well as in the 
pagan. And the remarkable idea is: ‘‘segregated from the pro- 
fane world,” ‘‘exalted above the profane world,” “‘consecrated to 
the Godhead.” The Sabbath is not holy because it is morally 
without blemish, but because it is consecrated toGod. God Him- 
self has defined why the people of Israel are holy, not because 
they are morally perfect, but: ‘You shall be holy unto Me, 
because I the Lord am holy, and I have separated you from other 
people, that you should be Mine” (Lev., xx. 26). The first 
motive, “‘because I the Lord am holy,” suggests according to the 
context a further notion: as God Himself is inviolable, so are 
the Israelites not to be touched by their enemies. With this 
agrees what Casel says about sanctity in reference to God: “It is 
the infinitely exalted above all earthly things, of an entirely 
different kind, the ineffable, the awful, the mysteriously hidden 
and yet propitiously manifesting itself.”!2_ Otto connects ‘‘sanc- 
tity’”’ and “mystery,” and calls the deepest essence of “‘sanctity”’ 
“mysterium tremendum.’’!* ‘‘Sanctity” and “mystery’”’ are 
practically identical notions. The ‘‘mysterion” is then something 
“awe-inspiring,” “‘astonishing.”’4 A further element of the 
“‘mysterion’’ is, according to Otto, the ‘‘fascinans’’—the ‘‘fasci- 
nating,” the “wonderful,” the “‘blissful.’’® 

The various notions inherent in the concept of “‘mysterion,”’ 
then, are these: 

(1) “sanctity,” that is, of ‘‘separation”’ from all that is profane 
and “‘consecration to God”’ (we call it objective sanctity) ; 

(2) “awe-inspiring,” commanding reverence; 

(3) “fascinating,” ‘‘wonderful,”’ “blissful” ; 

(4) but, inasmuch as the institution of matrimony is intended 
for human beings, it is only a logical consequence that with the 
objective sanctity of matrimony the subjective holiness must 
combine, otherwise the institution becomes a desecrated temple. 
Hence, the final mark of marriage must be subjective sanctity. 

12 Qdo Casel, ‘‘Kathol. Probleme,” in Jahrbuch fir Liturgiewissenschaft, VII, 
. i Loe. cit., p. 13. 


14 Loc. cit., p. 29. 
1 Loc. cit., p. 39. 
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Since St. Paul calls matrimony a ‘great mystery,’’ all these 
exalted ideas are realized in Christian marriage. But more than 
this. St. Paul calls Christian matrimony a ‘‘great mystery”’ be- 
cause of the great revolution that Christianity has brought to 
Christian marriage: (a) by the ‘‘new life,” which makes all men 
participate in the divine life of Christ by the union with His 
mystical body; (b) by making the marriage of Christians the 
imitation and recapitulation of the union of Christ with His 
Church. In the light of this incomparable exaltation of Christian 
matrimony the marks indicated in the “great mystery” appear in 
even more wonderful splendor. 

Therefore, according to St. Paul: 

(1) Christian matrimony is an institution separated from the 
ordinary and profane, from any other marriage, and elevated 
to a higher sphere, consecrating married people to God. This 
much is already postulated by the Greek word ‘‘mysterion,”’ 
which St. Paul adopts to express his unique thought. But his 
doctrine about the pueuma says more explicitly what the word 
means in the new world of Christianity. The two Christians who 
join in matrimony are already taken out of the profane world, 
they are no ordinary human beings any longer. By this alone 
their matrimonial union is something quite different from other 
matrimonies. Their union is animated by the new divine life. 
According to the external appearance they are united like ordinary 
people. But their acts are not merely human, but spiritualized 
in the truest sense. But their union is something still higher: 
it is the recapitulation of Christ’s union with His Church, and 
the divine life of the Christ-Church union with all its divine 
graces transforms their own union. It becomes a union of the 
highest objective “‘sanctity” possible for man. Indeed, a “great 
mystery.” 

(2) Christian matrimony is, according to St. Paul, an institu- 
tion that inspires ‘‘awe’’ and commands “reverence.” This is 
implied already in the use of the word “mysterion.’”’ But the 
word here signifies more that it did to the Hellenic world in view 
of the fact that it expresses the awe and reverence which the 
new divine life and the union of Christ with His Church, as 
factors of the Christian marriage, postulate. 
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(3) Christian marriage, according to the Apostle, must be 
something “‘wonderful’” and “blissful,” if he calls it a “great 
mystery.”’ Matrimony amongst Christians is all this to the 
highest degree, as it is the recapitulation of the blissfulness of the 
union of Christ with His Church. 

(4) Submerged in the objective sanctity of matrimony 
Christian married people must reflect the God-given holiness of 
marriage in their personal, ethical cleanness. This completes the 
great mystery. 


The Blessings of the ‘‘Great Mystery’’ 


The blessings of the ‘great mystery” of Christian matrimony 
according to Eph., v. 22-33, are these: 

(1) The morality of the social union, as proclaimed already in 
the Old Testament (7. e., its ethical excellency), is not only con- 
firmed, but this union with its functions of the sarx is elevated to a 
supernatural sphere and imbued with divine life. 

(2) The unity of Christian matrimony is as essential as the 
unity of Christ with His Church. As Christ knows only one 
Church as His bride, the Christian husband knows only one 
woman as his wife: ‘“They shall be two in one flesh”’ (Eph., v. 
31). 

(3) The subordination of the wife, although considered as a 
burden by many modern women, is also a blessing which belongs 
to St. Paul’s concept of marriage amongst Christians, as neces- 
sarily as the Church is subordinated to Christ. But it should be a 
sacred subordination ‘‘as to the Lord,’”’ as to Christ Himself who 
is the type of the Christian husband and of whom the Christian 
husband should be the incarnate reflection. 

(4) Mutual love is another blessing of Christian marriage. 
As the love of Christ, crowned by His death, is the greatest factor 
in the union with His Church, so should self-sacrificing love be the 
greatest glory of Christian matrimony. 

(5) Superworldliness and sanctity also characterize Christian 
matrimony. Taken out of the world of the profane, matrimony 
is also taken out of the world of mere sensuality and spiritualized 
by the divine life of the puewma, which sanctifies the sarx, and by 
the life streaming out from the union of Christ with His Church. 
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(6) Finally, there is the indissolubility of Christian matrimony. 
As the union between Christ and the Church can never be dis- 
solved, so is the union between husband and wife permanent. 

A full definition of St. Paul’s idea of matrimony might be given 
as follows: 

“Christian matrimony, segregated from the profane and ele- 
vated to the supernatural, is something quite different from 
any other marriage. It is superworldly, objectively and subjec- 
tively holy, inspiring awe and commanding reverence, lavished 
with heavenly blessings, because it is the reiteration and recapitu- 
lation of the divine life of the union of Christ with the Church 


and therefore—the ‘mega mysterion.’ ”’ 








A Catholic View of Education for 
Character 


By WituiaM A. KELLY, PH.D. 


A major progressive movement of vital importance in modern 
education is the trend towards training for character. At the 
present time this tendency consists chiefly of an open and explicit 
acknowledgment of a definite and an increasing responsibility 
on the part of the school for character as a primary objective 
and as a consciously sought outcome throughout the entire educa- 
tional process. The trend in this direction has been demon- 
strated very clearly during the past several years by the fact that 
the various educational associations, not only national but also 
State and local, have featured character training on their pro- 
grams and in their discussions. This in turn has led to some 
research of a sociological and psychological nature within the 
field of character. Likewise there has followed from this another 
result, namely, the fact that many school systems are now experi- 
menting with various methods for achieving and divers means for 
measuring character. As this tendency has thus expanded, twenty- 
two States have made some provision for character education in 
the form either of an educational policy or of a prepared program. 

Yet, the value and the merit of this trend towards character 
training is most difficult to appraise. There exists at present a 
muddled situation which gives evidence of becoming a real handi- 
cap to character education. Current educational literature 
describes contradictory practices and presents doubtful theories. 
Valueless discussions and short-cut methods, novel interpretations 
and shoddy research studies, have been interpreted as the solu- 
tions for this most vital problem in present-day education. So- 
called progressive experiments and descriptions exist in great 
numbers, but clear expositions of the underlying philosophy of 
character are notoriously lacking. The result has been that 
education for character is being preserved in its externals and is 


being destroyed in its essentials by pseudo-progressive theories 
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which not only misunderstand but even exploit character training. 
There exists the very grave danger that character training may 
become merely an effusive sham, that character may become 
merely an educational shibboleth. 

There should be no doubt, however, that if the school is to 
serve the best interests of mankind, training for character must 
be a primary and an essential function of education. Character 
is the most important business of life. It is the basis of all worthy 
achievement and of every significant success. Upon the founda- 
tion of the effective and enduring character of the individual 
rests not only the general social welfare, but also the strength of 
civilization. Because the school influences a larger number of 
individuals than any other institution, and because education is 
an indispensable mechanism of social control, society turns to the 
school for inspiration and for guidance in the formation of char- 
acter. Hence, education which has prepared detailed plans for 
teaching everything else must now offer something to achieve 
the objective which is of first importance. 

While the relations of character training to fields of human 
endeavor other than education are wellnigh limitless, and while 
its difficulties even in the field of education seem to be practi- 
cally inexhaustible, nevertheless this complex problem may be 
greatly simplified by an informed and thoughtful analysis of the 
following considerations: 

(1) the situations existing in modern civilization which demon- 
strate the need for character training; 

(2) the true meaning and actual nature of character; 

(3) the principal elements to be considered in the effective 
development of character; 

(4) the objectives to be sought in character training. 


I. The Need for Character Training 


The effects of present chaotic conditions in nearly every phase 
of life, particularly in economic and political spheres, have re- 
vealed an urgent need for character training. These difficulties 
of the day become the opportunities of education. In this 
era of stress when the social order is in a state of flux, when the 
social structure of the world has seemed at times about to be 
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undermined, there has developed in the minds of men a critical 
attitude and a spirit of challenge which has led to a keenly pene- 
trating inquiry into the causes for existing conditions. The 
outstanding of these causes have been recognized as: 

(1) a seriously increasing amount of crime, particularly among 
youth; 

(2) a lapse in moral responsibility amounting at times almost 
to moral anarchy; 

(3) a decadence of family and home life, due in part to the 
existing economic order and to insecure industrial conditions; 

(4) an increase in the number of broken homes due to divorce; 

(5) a breakdown of mental discipline in education; 

(6) a corruption of politics through greed and dishonesty; 

(7) an unworthy use of leisure time. 

The recognition of these causes has resulted in the realization 
that there is needed in education something more than the mere 
techniques of living. Education must mean something more 
than a mere knowledge of science. It must signify something 
beyond a means of acquiring wealth. It must imply something 
superior to an instrument for achieving place and power. The 
true end of education, the chief purpose of the school, is to 
glorify right living through character training. Until this is 
realized fully, there can be no thoroughgoing and complete social 
reconstruction. 


II. The Meaning and Nature of Character 


The term ‘character’ derives its significance from an ancient 
Greek word which originally indicated the significant marks 
engraved upon a coin or carved upon a seal. These engraved 
or carved marks represented the nature and value of this coin or 
seal, and distinguished it from all others. When applied to man- 
kind, the term ‘character’ has a very similar connotation. It 
means the salient marks and features of an individual’s purposeful 
conduct which represent his nature and his value, while at the 
same time they distinguish him consistently from all other persons. 
These marks and features of individuality consist of all man’s 
qualities—mental, moral and volitional, social, emotional, and 
physical. They include not only those qualities inhering in 
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man because of his human nature, but also those acquired by 
him throughout his life. These qualities, both original and ac- 
quired, must be integrated and codrdinated in due and balanced 
proportions to form character. This integration of qualities into 
character enables man to inculcate right principles by which to 
regulate and to direct his conduct as well as to adhere to and to 
apply these principles in all life’s activities. 

Character really is all that one is. It is the mark of what man 
is. It is formed as the individual gathers and organizes his 
knowledge, as he learns to control his attention, as he directs his 
interests and desires, as he controls his emotions, as he forms his 
judgments, as he reasons out his decisions. Character is es- 
tablished by every thought, by every feeling, and by every act, 
no matter how trivial. Character is expressed by what one 
does or attempts to do, by one’s actions and purposes. It shows 
itself on all occasions. Overt behavior is the evidence of in- 
ward disposition. One’s principles are not in evidence but one’s 
conduct is, for actions and attitudes bespeak the man. Hence, 
the nature of character is judged by the types of conduct which 
issue from it, for conduct is the expression of character and char- 
acter is the source of conduct. 

In its educational significance, character denotes the intelligent 
direction and purposeful control of conduct through the ac- 
quisition of definite moral principles, through the conversion 
of these principles into standards of action, through the con- 
sistent application of these principles to all of the complex and 
varied activities of life. In its educational significance, char- 
acter formation connotes the training of an individual of moral 
integrity, who under educational guidance develops right at- 
titudes, who establishes suitable and fitting habits, who de- 
velops self-control through a disciplined will, who strives to 
achieve worthy ideals. Such training and guidance imply more 
than a matter of educational machinery and organization. For 
at present from schools, magnificent and fine in so many ways, 
multitudes of boys and girls come forth, morally shoddy, spiritu- 
ally illiterate. This is due chiefly to the fact that so-called pro- 
gressive theories have caused education to spend its substance 
upon the mechanisms of a machine, upon the technicalities of 
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method and of efficiency, without possessing a true knowledge of 
what it is that makes life. 


Ill. The Principal Elements of Character Training 


The formation of character is essentially an extended process 
of guided growth and directed development of all man’s powers, 
capacities and capabilities, particularly during the formative 
years of childhood and youth. However, there exist no special 
courses, no scientific devices, no standardized techniques by 
which character can be developed, analogous to those by which a 
child may be instructed in mathematics or language or history. 
Training for character means that the basic virtues and ideals 
must be embodied in the entire curriculum in such a way that 
they function in the conduct of the child. The school in its in- 
struction and in its government must stress moral values. Thus, 
character formation must be an implicit objective of all of the 
activities of the school. 

The elements which form the basis for the cultivation of char- 
acter are: 

(1) knowledge of worthy ideals; 

(2) training of the will; 

(3) formation of proper habits; 

(4) building moral integrity. 

Since ideals are controlling incentives to action, there can be no 
character without ideals. Hence, proper training for character 
must begin with the inculcation of ideals of conduct. An ideal 
is a type of excellence, desirable and possible. It is a worthy 
aspiration to be held as a guiding principle of action. It is an 
effective motive for conduct. Since man is no better than the 
ideals he cherishes, the aim of character training through educa- 
tion is conformity of conduct to worthy ideals. 

However, a knowledge of ideals does not of itself provide 
a sufficient guarantee of character. The real source of all 
achievement and hence of all character is the will. Therefore, all 
education must be directed towards the training of the will to act 
in conformity with correct principles. Since the will involves 
the capacity to be master of one’s own actions, there must be 
developed self-control, for any incompetency in this respect means 
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individual and social disorder. The will also involves the power 
of proper evaluation of motives, right decision, responsibility 
and moral effort. The will is the real integrating force in man’s 
character. Hence, the school’s task is to guide wisely and to 
direct effectively the development of the child’s powers and 
capacities so that he will think aright and act aright. 

In addition to imparting knowledge of ideals and to training 
the will, it is necessary, in order to build character, to establish 
firmly well organized habits which will lead to right ways of 
thinking, feeling, and acting throughout the entire life of the 
individual. This consists basically in forming desirable and 
proper habits in the mental, moral and religious, in the physical, 
social and emotional phases of life. Habits formed in facing or 
avoiding difficulties will determine to a large extent the character 
of the individual. Habits are deliberately acquired. They are 
the results of choice. They are learned through effort. They 
are the dynamic guides to conduct. They constitute the main 
spring of behavior. They signify stability or lack of stability of 
character. 

However, knowledge of ideals, training of will and formation 
of good habits must all lead to moral integrity. It is impossible 
to guide the process of character formation without a basis of 
moral responsibility and stability. Developing physical skill 
and mental efficiency through education without building moral 
integrity is necessarily fatal, both to the individual and to society. 
In fact, man’s value to society is his moral value. Morality in- 
volves something more than an external code for the orderly con- 
duct of life. It provides the principles according to which life 
is to be lived. Furthermore, morality in any effective sense of 
the term cannot be divorced from religion. There is no satis- 
factory substitute for religious sanction in morality. Therefore, 
character cannot be formed from any course of study which 
depends wholly on poems, pledges, proverbs, stories and the like. 
The basis of character formation must be systematic training 
in religion so that it may function dynamically in the life and 
activities of the individual. To this end all character educa- 
tion must be pervaded with instruction concerning the ground 
upon which rests the distinction between right and wrong, con- 
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cerning the authority of moral law, concerning the sacredness of 
duty, concerning the inviolability of conscience, concerning 
respect for rights of others. The directive force in character 
training must be the principles which Christianity teaches, 
maintains and sanctions. 

The Catholic Church has always prided itself upon a definite 
philosophy of education which is the expression of a positive 
philosophy of life. The essence of this philosophy is the insist- 
ence that man’s spiritual interests must not be divorced from 
his intellectual interests. Catholic education has always main- 
tained that religious education and character formation are 
essentially one process. It expresses the true purpose of educa- 
tion as the formation of the highest type of human character. 
It is something more than merely an expression of a reactionary 
criticism of so-called progressive education. It expresses and 
defines a fundamental principle of character education, as well as 
of truth and morality, when it insists that modern progressive 
education as organized at present cannot deal with the whole of 
life, cannot guide and direct character formation properly, since 
the most important factor for elevating, regulating and perfect- 
ing life has been omitted. That factor is religion which has been 
found to be the only sure source of power sufficient for continuous 
self-mastery and right living. Catholic education insists that 
the individual’s social and civic adjustment is rendered all the 
more effective by adding the further condition that it be morally 
effective. So Catholic education emphasizes the primacy of 
moral and religious values through the entire gamut of its teach- 
ing. 

With the knowledge that the purpose of character education 
is to ennoble the mind and to aid in the achievement of human ex- 
cellence, with the realization that the greatest mission of char- 
acter education is to aid in the delivery of man from materialism 
and through the cultivation of his spiritual powers to banish greed 
and selfishness, to exterminate hatred and injustice, there remains 
but one more task. This task is to determine the outcomes to be 
sought in character training and to interpret them in terms of 
objectives. This task must be accomplished satisfactorily in 
order that character may not become simply a slogan, may not 
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continue to be merely something incidental to other phases of 
education, but will become the culminating goal of education to 
which all other phases will contribute. So, on the basis of these 
considerations the following group of objectives has been formu- 
lated for the purpose of guiding educational practices and policies 
in the task of forming character: 


(1) conformity to moral law; 

(2) life in accord with the principles of Christianity; 

(3) development of moral judgment, ability to know what is 
right; 

(4) self-control through a disciplined will aided by the forma- 
tion of correct attitudes and of virtuous habits; 

(5) development of worthy ideals of conduct and the strength- 
ening of them through resolute practice; 

(6) realization of the purpose of existence and the end for which 
man was created; 

(7) discovery and development of all the elements of excellence 
of which human nature is capable; 

(8) development of wholesome interests and avoidance of 
extremes; 

(9) justness and consistency in all life’s activities; 

(10) assumption of man’s responsibilities and fulfillment of 

life’s obligations. 








Procedural Law of the Code 
By STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 


Application of Penal Sanctions 


For the benefit of our readers who have followed our commen- 
tary of the Code since we began to comment on the Fourth Book 
of the Code which deals with canonical trials, we desire to explain 
briefly the connection between what has been explained thus far 
and the last few pages of Book Four which remain to be com- 
mented on. Those pages deal with the following affairs: (1) 
removal of permanent pastors; (2) removal of non-permanent 
pastors; (3) transfer of pastors; (4) procedure against priests 
who violate their obligation to reside in a certain place; (5) pro- 
cedure against clerics guilty of living in concubinage; (6) pro- 
cedure against pastors neglectful in the discharge of their 
pastoral duties; (7) suspension without canonical trial, called sus- 
pension ex informata conscientia. These seven short chapters 
(in the Code, Titles XXVII-XXXIII), are prefaced by a few 
general rules, Canons 2142-2146. While in all other affairs of 
importance both civil and criminal the rules on canonical trials 
of the Fourth Book of the Code are to be observed, the seven 
cases enumerated above make an exception to the general rule. 
No canonical trial takes place, but merely the brief procedure out- 
lined in the seven chapters and the few introductory regulations. 


General Rules 

In the processes spoken of below a notary must always be em- 
ployed to keep the minutes of the proceedings; these minutes 
must be subscribed by all who take part in the respective acts, 
and are to be preserved in the archives (Canon 2142). 

The ecclesiastical notary must write or at least sign all acts of 
ecclesiastical processes, for according to Canon 1585, §1, the acts 
are invalid unless they are written or at least signed by the no- 
tary. The chancellor of the diocese is by his very office an ec- 
clesiastical notary. The Ordinary has authority to appoint 
other priests as notaries either for all purposes, or for judicial 
trials only, or for one specific case or affair. If clerics are not 
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available, he may appoint lay persons as ecclesiastical notaries, 
but in criminal cases of the clergy the notary must be a priest 
(cfr. Canon 373, §§1-3). The minutes of the proceedings in the 
various cases mentioned above must be preserved in the diocesan 
archives. The whole procedure with the proofs and the record 
of the required formalities must be kept on file, because the 
priest who has not received fair treatment in these summary 
trials has a right to have recourse to the Supreme Head of the 
Church and plead his cause there. In such an eventuality the 
local Ordinary will be asked to forward the acts to the Holy See. 


General Rule on Admonitions 


Whenever admonitions are prescribed, these must be given 
either orally before the chancellor or other official of the Curia 
or in the presence of two witnesses, or by mail as prescribed by 
Canon 1719. An authentic record of the administering of the 
admonition and of its tenor shall be preserved among the acts of 
the case. A person who evades an admonition is considered 
admonished (Canon 2143). 

The Ordinary may delegate the authority to make the admoni- 
tions to another ecclesiatic, and in place of the chancellor or other 
official of the Curia he may appoint another person to act as no- 
tary. The one who issues the admonition and the chancellor 
or other person acting as notary in this formality must sign the 
record of the admonition. Nothing is said here about giving the 
admonition by public announcement in case the present where- 
abouts of the priest is unknown. When the Code speaks of the 
summons in canonical trials, it requires the summons to be made 
by public edict in case the present whereabouts of the person 
could not be ascertained (cfr. Canon 1720). That rule is not 
insisted upon in the cases under discussion. Some commenta- 
tors on the Code were of the opinion that the admonition should 
be made by public edict. The last clause of Canon 2143, which 
says that he who places the impediment which prevents the ad- 
monition from reaching him is to be considered notified, seemed 
to make it unnecessary for the Ordinary to resort to the publica- 
tion of the admonition by edict. Nevertheless, canonists did 
not agree on the interpretation of that clause, and since the whole 
summary process might be invalidated by the lack of the legal 
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admonitions, the Holy See was requested to issue an official in- 
terpretation on this point. Consequently, the question was sub- 
mitted to the Committee for the Authentic Interpretation of the 
Code whether it suffices for the effect of removal of a pastor to 
issue a public invitation to resign by the public posting of the 
edict or by publication in a paper or magazine, just as Canon 
1720 permits a public summons to court to be made when the 
whereabouts of the one to be summoned cannot be ascertained, 
if the pastor has disappeared and conceals his place of sojourn 
with the intention of preventing the invitation to resign from 
reaching him. The answer was that Canon 2143, §3, makes 
provision for that emergency, stating that he who prevents an 
admonition from reaching him is considered admonished (Novem- 
ber 24, 1920; Acta Ap. Sedis, XII, 577). 


Obligation to Keep the Secret Is Binding on the Men Who Take 
Part in the Procedure 

The examiners and consultors and the notary must at the be- 
ginning of a trial promise under oath to keep the secret in refer- 
ence to all things of which they obtain knowledge in virtue of 
their office, and especially about secret documents, the discus- 
sions held in meetings, and the number and motives of votes or 
opinions given on matters pertaining to a case. If they have 
disobeyed this precept, they should not only be removed from 
their office, but also be punished by the Ordinary with an appro- 
priate penalty, observing the rules of law for penalties which re- 
quire certain formalities. They are, moreover, obliged to repair 
any damages caused by the violation of a secret (Canon 2144). 


Simplified Form of Procedure to Be Observed 

In these processes (the seven mentioned above), summary 
proceedings are to be instituted. Nevertheless, two or three 
witnesses summoned either ex officio or presented by the party 
may be heard, unless the Ordinary after consultation with the 
parochial consultors or the examiners believes that the parties 
present the witnesses for the purpose of delaying the case. Wit- 
nesses and experts shall not be admitted, unless they have been 
sworn (Canon 2145). 

Because the law dispenses with the solemn form of canonical 
trials in the seven cases enumerated above, it is all the more nec- 
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essary that the few formalities prescribed be observed with great 
care. It seems to be optional with the Ordinary, after consulta- 
tion with the examiners or consultors, to admit or refuse to hear 
witnesses. However, the only reason why the Ordinary can re- 
fuse to admit*witnesses presented by the party against whom the 
procedure is instituted is the fact that they serve no other pur- 
pose than to delay the trial. The Ordinary must in the acts of 
the case have the notary report on the consultation with the ex- 
aminers or consultors and on the reason why he judged that the 
examination of witnesses was to no other purpose than to delay 
the termination of the case. It is possible that, for example, the 
reasons for the removal of a pastor are so notorious as to need 
no proof, and the publicity and notoriety of the facts may be 
such that it would be entirely useless to hear witnesses. Even 
in those circumstances the record of the acts of the case must 
show why no witnesses were required. Some of the reasons for 
removal of a pastor are of a nature that they are established by 
documents rather than by witnesses. The kind of proof required 
depends on the nature of the thing to be proved. One thing is 
certain: the acts of the case must show satisfactory proof of the 
facts alleged by the court against the priest, and that the priest 
was given a fair chance to defend himself. 


Recourse to the Holy See 


From the final decree or decision in the causes mentioned in the 
preceding paragraphs, there is but one remedy in law, namely, 
recourse to the Apostolic See. In such a case, all the acts of the 
process must be forwarded to the Holy See, and pending the re- 
course the Ordinary cannot validly give permanently to another 
a parish or benefice of which the cleric was deprived (Canon 
2146). 

The Church has nineteen hundred years of experience in deal- 
ing with human nature, and in that long experience with human 
character she has witnessed a great deal of miscarriages of justice, 
even in her own courts. Local circumstances frequently make it 
almost impossible for a man to get justice in the local courts. 
The Church knows this better than any other human organiza- 
tion, and for this reason she does not leave a man completely at 
the mercy of the local courts but grants him the right to have re- 
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course to the Supreme Head of the Church, the Great Spiritual 
Father of all children of the Catholic Church. That is the rea- 
son why, not only in Canon 2146 but also in Canon 1569, the Code 
of Canon Law states that every one of the faithful in any part of 
the world can at any time, even while his civil or criminal case is 
pending in the local ecclesiastical court, have recourse to the 
Holy See to have his cause judged there. In the present class 
of cases which we are discussing and which deal mostly with re- 
moval and transfer of pastors, the recourse to the Holy See has the 
effect that the man who is deprived of his parish must indeed 
vacate it in obedience to the decree or decision rendered against 
him by the Ordinary, but since the case is not finally settled, a 
new pastor cannot be appointed to the parish which the other was 
forced to vacate; only an administrator can be put in charge of 
the parish until the Holy See has given the final decision. As to 
the time within which such recourse is to be made, the Code does 
not fix the time, but in a case that was brought before the Sacred 
Congregation of the Council it was decided that the priest has 
ten days from the time of receiving notice of the decision; the 
first day is not counted and the ten days expire with midnight of 
the tenth day (ten full days after the day of notice). If the 
priest did not know of his right to have recourse, or if he was un- 
avoidably impeded from making it within the ten days, he has 
ten days after getting knowledge or after the impediment ceases. 
The Ordinary must be informed by the priest who takes recourse 
to the Holy See that he has done so (January 12, 1924; Acta Ap. 
Sedis, XVI, 162). 


Procedure in the Removal of Irremovable Pastors 


Under separate chapters (Titles XXVII and XXVIII of the 
Code) are to be found the formalities for the removal of irremov- 
able (also called permanent) pastors and of removable pastors. 
There is a difference in the formalities, but the reasons for removal 
in both cases are the same. 

An irremovable pastor may be removed from his parish for a 
reason which makes his ministry in the parish harmful or at 
least inefficacious, even though there be no grave guilt on the 
part of the pastor. These reasons are especially the following: 

(1) incompetency or permanent mental or bodily infirmity 
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which incapacitates the pastor from discharging properly the 
duties of his office, if in the judgment of the Ordinary the welfare 
of souls cannot be provided for by the appointment of a vicar 
adjutant, the vicarius adjutor spoken of in Canon 475; 

(2) the hatred of the people, though unjust and not universal, 
provided it is such as to hinder the useful ministry of the pastor, 
and is not expected to abate soon; 

(3) loss of good reputation among virtuous and serious men, 
whether this is caused by the levity of conduct of the pastor, or 
by a former offense which has recently been revealed and for which 
he cannot now be punished on account of prescription barring 
prosecution, or by the conduct of members of his household or 
blood relations living with him, unless by their departure the 
good reputation of the pastor can be restored; 

(4) a probable occult crime imputed to the pastor which is of 
such a nature that the Ordinary prudently foresees that great 
scandal may be thereby provoked among the faithful; 

(5) inefficient administration of the temporal goods with great 
damage to the church or benefice, whenever the evil cannot be 
remedied either by depriving the pastor of the administration or 
in some other manner, though otherwise the pastor usefully ex- 
ercises the spiritual ministry (Canon 2147). 

At first sight, one may be astonished at the vagueness of the 
reasons for removal of a permanent pastor, for not only are the 
causes for removal enumerated in the five points vague and in- 
definite in their details, but it is stated that these are the chief 
reasons only, which is to say that there may be other reasons for 
which removal can be decreed. The procedure for removal, it 
must be remembered, is not a criminal procedure, and the re- 
moval is not primarily intended to be a punishment for faulty 
conduct. The welfare of souls of the parishioners and the pro- 
tection of the goods and property of the parish as means to carry 
on the work of the parish are the first considerations, so much so 
that the individual priest is to be sacrificed for the sake of the 
common good of the parish. The theory is undoubtedly good and 
sound in principle, but it easily lends itself to the inflicting of 
hardship and injustice on the individual. 

The present legislation of the Code on the removal of pastors 
is in its main points centuries old. The Council of Trent, Session 
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XXI, Chapter VI, on Reformation, has a few regulations as to 
what is to be done with inefficient pastors and with those who 
lead a scandalous life. The form of procedure gradually shifted 
from the solemn form of canonical trials to a simplified adminis- 
trative procedure, and that change was implicitly approved by 
the Holy See, for we read in a decision of the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of the Council of August 12, 1865, that the lack of a formal 
trial in the removal of a pastor does not invalidate the procedure, 
because there is no question of inflicting punishment but simply 
of finding a remedy for the danger of scandals and enmities. 

The form of administrative procedure for the removal of pas- 
tors was finally settled by the Decree “Maxima cura” of the 
Sacred Consistorial Congregation on August 20, 1910 (Acta Ap. 
Sedis, II, 636), and that Decree was declared applicable also to 
the United States on March 13, 1911, and to England on Feb- 
ruary 28,1911. Until that time there were in the United States 
no pastors strictly so-called, and even the irremovable rectors of 
parishes, established by order of the Holy See in the Third Plenary 
Council of Baltimore, were not canonical pastors. As to the 
ordinary rectors of parishes, the Second Plenary Council of Bal- 
timore, n. 108, makes it plain that the rector has no right to re- 
main permanently in his parish, but that he is to serve in any 
parish at the will of the Ordinary. When the irremovable rec- 
tors were established by the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore, 
their removal was to be decreed for the reasons specified in the 
same Council (n. 38). The form of procedure was to be that 
outlined in the Instruction of the Sacred Congregation of the 
Propagation of the Faith, in the year 1883, on the procedure in 
criminal and disciplinary cases of the clergy in the United States 
(text reprinted in Appendix of Third Plenary Council of Balti- 
more, pp. 287-292). The Decree ‘Maxima cura,’’ when extended 
to the United States in 1911, replaced previous special rulings for 
the Church in the States. The regulations of that Decree have 
been embodied in the Code of Canon Law with some modifications, 
the most important of which is that the Ordinary must indeed 
consult the synodal examiners or the parochial consultors who 
with him try the case, but he is not forced by the Code to abide 
by their decision. 

In reference to the five principal reasons for the removal of 
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permanent pastors and a fortiori of removable pastors (all prac- 
tically copied from the Decree ‘Maxima cura’’), it may be said 
that the present law is an improvement on the former Canon 
Law in vogue before the publication of the Decree ‘Maxima 
cura.” 

The first reason for removal is mental or physical disability to 
such a degree that the pastor is incapacitated from fulfilling 
properly the duties of his office. Evidently the Code does not 
speak of disability induced by personal guilt, for it does not per- 
mit the removal if the duties of the pastor can be discharged by 
a vicar adjutant. The Ordinary is to judge whether the appoint- 
ment of such a vicar is possible or practicable under the circum- 
stances. It can be readily seen that in many instances the 
disabled pastor could not be allowed to continue to live in the rec- 
tory as nominal pastor while another priest is to have actual paro- 
chial charge over all affairs of the parish. As one reason for re- 
moval, the Decree ‘“‘Maxima cura” mentions insanity either per- 
manent or temporary, if in the case of temporary insanity there 
is danger of relapse according to the opinion of expert physi- 
cians. Temporary insanity is given as a sufficient reason for 
forced retirement if the pastor’s esteem and authority has been 
so lost with the people that it would be harmful to the parish to 
retain him in office. Inexperience and ignorance which incapaci- 
tate the pastor in the fulfillment of his sacred duties, is another 
reason for removal given by the said Decree. The Code retains 
the term “imperitia,” which seems to mean lack of ability to 
manage parish affairs, though the man may have a good and suf- 
ficient theoretical knowledge of the sacred sciences. Deafness, 
blindness and any other mental or bodily infirmity which in- 
capacitates the pastor in the exercise of the necessary duties for 
the care of souls, if permanent or at least protracted, are given 
as reasons for removal by the Decree ‘“‘Maxima cura,” provided 
the affairs of the parish cannot properly be taken care of by the 
appointment of a coadjutor or vicar. 

The second reason for removal in the Code is hatred of the peo- 
ple, though unjust and not universal, provided it is of such a na- 
ture that it impedes the useful ministry of the pastor and is not 
expected to end shortly. The very same reason expressed in 
the same identical words is to be found in the Decree “‘Maxima 
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cura.” This cause, say Wernz-Vidal, is one of those recognized 
and admitted as legitimate for renunciation, transfer or removal 
from ecclesiastical offices by the law of the Decretals and the 
jurisprudence of the Sacred Roman Congregations (“‘Jus Canoni- 
cum, De Processibus,” VI n. 746). Before the Ordinary acts 
on this cause of removal, he must endeavor to remove the hatred 
of the people, especially when it has been unjustly aroused 
against a pastor. If, however, the animosity of the people of 
the parish cannot be mitigated so that the pastor’s usefulness in 
the parish is at an end, the removal must take place to save the 
parish from utter ruin. 

The third reason is the loss of good reputation among virtuous 
and serious men, either because of the bad conduct of the pastor 
or of the conduct of members of his household or blood relations 
living with him, unless in the latter case the pastor’s good repute 
can be restored by dismissing the servants or relations from his 
house. The Decree ‘Maxima cura” has been copied by the Code 
on this third reason for removal. The sacred character of the 
priesthood and the position of responsibility for the souls of 
others demand that the pastor, even more so than the ordinary 
priest, be a living example of true Christian manhood, something 
to look up to and revere and respect and love for the beauty of 
the fruits of a truly Christian life. All offensive excesses and ec- 
centricities, haughtiness and uncontrolled temper, and every- 
thing else that tends to make the Catholic people feel ashamed of 
their pastor, must necessarily be avoided, for otherwise his min- 
istry would become harmful rather than beneficial. 

The fourth reason for removal is a probable occult crime im- 
puted to the pastor, which is of such a nature that the Ordinary 
prudently foresees that great scandal may be thereby provoked 
among the faithful. The Decree ‘‘Maxima cura” on this point 
is somewhat different: ‘“‘A crime which, though actually occult, 
the Ordinary in his prudent judgment foresees may soon become 
public to the great scandal of the people.’”’ The present legisla- 
tion of the Code on this point is far more severe than the law of 
the Decree ‘‘Maxima cura.”” In the Decree an actual occult 
crime was required, while the Code speaks of a probable occult 
crime. It is difficult to explain why the Decree was changed in 
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this particular, for it does not seem fair that a man be deprived 
of his parish because of a probable crime. We know that the pro- 
cedure for removal from the pastorate is not a criminal procedure 
for the punishment of an offense committed by the pastor; it is 
an administrative measure to prevent threatened evil to the 
parish. However, actually the removal amounts to a penalty, 
and causes loss and suffering both mental and material which 
should not be inflicted upon a person not proved guilty unless 
there is proof that the pastor’s permanence in office is harmful 
to the generality of the people of the parish. The fact that the 
procedure demands that the pastor be first requested to resign 
before the Ordinary proceeds to the forced removal takes off some 
of the harsh edge of the law. 

The fifth reason for removal is inefficient administration of 
the temporal goods to the great damage of the parish, when the 
evil cannot be remedied by depriving the pastor of the adminis- 
tration or in some other manner. If matters cannot be remedied 
by those means, the pastor may be deprived of the parish, even 
though in other respects the pastor usefully exercises the spirit- 
ual ministry. The Decree ‘‘Maxima cura” had the same regu- 
lation. The proper care of the goods and property is meant. 
We do not consider the ability or lack of it to collect funds to be 
contemplated by the Code, for that is not strictly speaking part 
of the pastor’s office under the common law of the Church; it 
may be anecessity to assume this additional burden in countries 
where, as in the United States, the maintenance of the parish de- 
pends entirely on the contributions of the people. As the priest 
receives very little scientific training in administration of the 
temporalities in the years of his studies for the sacred ministry, 
it would not be fair to him to judge his worth by financial ability 
or success. The pastor should have a high regard for the ec- 
clesiastical goods and property confided to his care, for they are 
the means necessary to carry on the spiritual work for the parish, 
and he should take all reasonable precautions and avail himself 
of the help of good and conscientious men who have business ex- 
perience so that his administration of the temporalities of the 
parish may be an efficient aid to the spiritual work. 














Literature and Dogma 


By THE REv. FATHER WALTER, O.S.B. 


An old proverb says that ‘‘a man is known by the company he 
keeps.”’ It is but natural for a man to choose for his associates 
people who agree with his philosophy of life. A man cannot feel 
at ease and at home with those who are uncongenial to him in 
their practical attitude towards life. 

With about as much truth and justice we may say that a man 
is known by the literature which he reads by preference. A man 
cannot be intellectually and spiritually serious nor can he have a 
refined taste if he reads only trivial literature, the ephemeral 
printed stuff that deals with the news and the sins of the day. 
This kind of reading does not supply a man with the food that is 
intellectually and spiritually nourishing. It is also a compro- 
mising confession for any man, of any degree of education and of 
seriousness, to say that he confines his recreative reading to de- 
tective stories or novels, and that he finds entire satisfaction in 
this kind of reading. There are public men who have made such 
statements seemingly without realizing the significance of such a 
confession. A man simply cannot help being affected by his 
habitual reading. One who reads much and only profane litera- 
ture, will suffer more or less in his religious convictions, if he has 
any religious faith. 

There are Catholics whose faith has been tainted by their 
reading and by their associations. Some of them express, if not 
formally at least materially, heretical notions. They could per- 
haps not give a definition of modernism, but they believe them- 
selves religiously emancipated and more enlightened than the 
common crowd. And even if they have not lost their faith, the 
latter has largely lost its vital and compelling force as a motive. 
Their religious life has become mechanical and a mere matter of 
routine—of things that they were trained to do and which they 
have acquired a habit of doing and which it would be somehow 
painful to give up. Circumstances, their surroundings, their 
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educational background, may protect them against an out-and- 
out loss of faith. 

It cannot be otherwise. A man is affected by what he reads 
habitually as he is affected by his associations. Even men who 
are well equipped philosophically and theologically are not proof 
against suffering religious impairment from their reading. Those 
of us who have done literary reading of a certain kind know, by 
our own experience, how insidious this influence is and how weak- 
ening religiously. If we have to do such reading for professional 
reasons, we need to fortify ourselves with high motives and much 
prayer. It is, therefore, a matter of mere religious self-protection 
for us to avoid such reading in so far as we can and our work or 
occupation does not force it upon us. And if, for professional 
reasons, we do have to read matter that is religiously tainted, we 
must always read critically, use our religious knowledge and 
faith as a criterion, and reject with much feeling anything that 
may offend our religious sense or go against our religious instincts. 

Therefore, it is of vital importance for our young people at- 
tending high schools and colleges to be properly prepared for their 
miscellaneous reading and guided in its selection, in so far as this 
reading depends on their own choice and is not imposed by 
school conditions. Students in English literature classes, who 
are commonly nursed on textbooks written by non-Catholics, 
need to be particularly protected against what Cardinal Newman 
called the Protestant character of our English literature. Even 
textbooks written by Catholics are not always definitely enough 
Catholic. Perhaps the authors of such textbooks on English 
literature were anxious to compete in the general market, and were 
afraid that a too definitely Catholic stand might prejudice the text- 
book-buying public against their manuals. I am making no accusa- 
tions nor imputing any motives of a commercial kind to the 
makers of any such textbooks, but they must have had some rea- 
son for their religious pussyfooting and some motive for not tak- 
ing issue with the traditional and general attitude towards cer- 
tain classical writers. We are perhaps all a little too afraid of 
incurring the odium of religious intolerance, though we can usually 
secure an appreciative hearing from the critically intelligent 
public if we have a good case and present it effectively. 
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A textbook in branches like literature and history must always 
leave something to the professor, who will elaborate and empha- 
size points in which he is particularly interested or which he con- 
siders of special interest to his classes. A teacher or professor 
who is master of his subject will be able to use a textbook that is 
in some respect unsatisfactory. If it is unsatisfactory on the 
religious side, he will use it as a means for developing the critical 
sense of his students and for habituating them to read with criti- 
cal discrimination. For the sake of the less well-informed teacher 
it is desirable that the textbook should be sound and explicit and 
critical in matters of religion. Some accept the textbook state- 
ments uncritically and with simple faith. Students especially 
follow the text quite slavishly, even when the professor has made 
critical comments on it or supplemented its data with explana- 
tory statements. If the professor can make his critical comments 
and additions sufficiently impressive, and if the students are not 
merely examination crammers, the textbook deficiency may not 
prove a serious matter, but there are always students for whom 
the textbook has ex cathedra value. Fortoomanyofthem. And 
there are professors—may they save their professorial souls!—who 
take the textbook with all its imperfections on faith. 

It is a fact of common experience that a teacher can do much 
for stabilizing or for undermining the faith and the religious con- 
victions of those who come under his teaching influence. This 
is particularly true if the teacher is a man of exact religious knowl- 
edge and of strong religious convictions, or if he is a man of strong 
anti-religious bias. Those of us who have been blessed or cursed 
by the influence of such a teacher can bear witness that the effects 
of such an influence are lasting or at least hard to overcome, and 
that they can be eradicated only by a very positive contrary in- 
fluence. It is, therefore, important that the reading tastes and 
habits of the young should be correctly formed and determined. 
In these days of literary freedom and of uncensored printing they 
need to be furnished with correct religious criteria for appraising 
all printed matter. Our Catholic textbooks in history and litera- 
ture are sometimes too tolerant and too silent in matters of re- 
ligion. They do not speak out and protest where protest is in 
place and proper. For instance, a literary classic that is on the 
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Index of the Church should be so pilloried. And the reasons for 
placing such works on the Index Expurgatorius should be explained 
to justify the action of the Church. This can, I believe, be us- 
ually done so delicately and so effectively that the students will 
conceive a repugnance to such works. Though the best Catholic 
textbook of English literature gives, for example, the story of 
Gibbon’s hasty conversion and his complete subsequent perver- 
sion, no mention is made that ‘The Decline and Fall of the Ro- 
man Empire’ is on the Index. Hobbes and Locke, though cor- 
rectly evaluated from the religious standpoint, are not stated by 
that particular text as being on the Index. It may be presumed 
that a well-informed Catholic teacher will supplement the text- 
book and protect his students against easy tolerance of error and 
of religious indifference; yet, there is grave danger that some 
teachers will content themselves with the letter of the textbook, 
particularly if that textbook is a Catholic production, and feel 
no further responsibility with regard to protecting the student 
and developing his critical sense and attitude in reading. 

In matters of religious truth we ought never to make any con- 
cessions or allowances, and where there is occasion or need for 
taking a positive stand, we ought to speak out fearlessly and even 
boldly. In this the Rev. Frederick William Faber (1814-1863) 
might well serve as a model for our imitation. Long before he 
became a Catholic he wrote of John Milton as “‘that execrable 
rebel and heretic.’”’ Over two years before he became a convert 
(he was received into the Church by Bishop Wareing on Novem- 
ber 17, 1845), he wrote from Italy in a letter dated August 18, 
1843: “I cannot comprehend the anomaly which strikes us both 
in guide books and in conversation, of quoting and of praising 
men like Milton and Byron when a man professes to love Christ 
and to put all his hopes of salvation in Him—to love Christ in 
church and yet to praise His blasphemers in society; to pray and 
to speak against unchastity as a hateful thing to God, and yet to 
praise one whose works and life were full of it. I cannot under- 
stand the nice distinction between the man and the poet. Ifa 
man wronged the person of my love, I could not receive aid or 
pleasure from him; and I cannot conceive how a delicate and 
ardent love of the Saviour can enjoy the works of the Saviour’s 
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enemies. The mind admits the distinction, the heart does not. 
Milton—accursed be his blasphemous memory!—spent a great part 
of his life in writing down my Lord’s divinity, my sole trust and 
my sole love; and that thought poisons ‘Comus.’ Byron, tram- 
pling under foot his duties to his country and scorning the natural 
pieties, lived disgracefully in exile, dressing up crime and unbe- 
lief in verse: the beast who thrust—I tremble as I write it— 
Christ into company with Jove and Mahomet, is a beast to me in 
his purest writings. I have never repented the hour when at the 
University I threw into the fire my beautiful four-volume edition 
of Shelley. . . .To be jealous, even to a scruple, of anything that 
interferes with the honor of Christ, both God and Man, is a saintly 
fault, if it be a fault at all. England has no need of Milton. 
How can a country have need of anything—policy, courage, 
talent, or of anything which is unblessed of God—and how can 
any talent in any subject-matter be blessed by the Eternal Father 
for one who in prose and in verse denied, ridiculed, blasphemed 
the Godhead of the Eternal Son? Si quis non amat Dominum 
Jesum Christum, sit anathema—so wrote St. Paul.”’ 

This is strong language and makes no compromises. One may 
deprecate such uncompromising language, but he who does depre- 
cate it confesses implicitly that he has not the ardent faith and 
the flaming convictions of Father Faber nor his feelings towards 
Our Lord. 














The Cost of Education 
By Pau. E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


Frequently we hear the question: ‘What is the annual cost 
of educating a pupil in the Catholic schools?”’ Every one ac- 
quainted with the genius of the Catholic school system knows 
that the cost is far less than in the State-supported schools. 
Perhaps the greatest factor in this decreased cost is the small 
salaries paid the religious teachers who have devoted their lives 
to the work of teaching. Without the religious teacher the 
Catholic school would not be Catholic in the same intense sense 
in which the Sisters’ and the Brothers’ schools are Catholic; 
and without the religious teacher the Catholic school could not 
be maintained in this period of stress as it has been maintained. 
We are rounding out the fifth year of this new era, commonly 
called ‘“‘The Depression,” and the Catholic public continues to 
support the Catholic school system as zealously as in the heyday 
of prosperity. They have set their hand to the plow and there 
is no thought of turning back. Fidelity to certain well-defined 
principles brought about the institution of the parish school; 
fidelity to these same principles steels the Catholic heart to carry 
on in the face of seemingly insuperable difficulties. 

The Catholic citizen may with justice call to the attention of 
his fellow-citizens the service which the parish school renders 
to the nation. Often his fellow-citizen is unaware, or perhaps 
only unmindful, of the great financial saving effected through this 
agency supported by voluntary contributions. He has assumed 
that all agencies rendering public service receive of the public 
purse, and is amazed to discover that a work of such magnitude 
is supported solely by private funds. The Catholic who bears 
the unjust burden of a double tax for education, is certainly 
without blame in presenting his case. When he stresses the 
added cost to the nation of providing educational facilities for 
the students now educated in Catholic schools without a penny 


of expense to the State, his words do not contain a veiled threat 
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to throw this burden suddenly upon the body politic, but are 
merely a clear exposition of the measure of service rendered by 
the Catholic school system. 

It is very difficult to determine the exact cost of Catholic 
education. Variations in accounting procedure result in different 
estimates of average cost per pupil. There is a lack of substantial 
agreement among the parish report forms in various dioceses 
regarding the cost items chargeable to the school. A thorough 
and accurate objective study of the cost per pupil is thus ren- 
dered extremely difficult, if not impossible. Capital outlay and 
interest are seldom included in the cost items enumerated by the 
diocesan chancery. The six major items of current expense, 
listed in the accounting procedure of the United States Office 
of Education, are not uniformly found in parish report forms. 
The current expense cost items now accepted as standard in 
school accounting are these: 


(1) General Control, that is, expenditures for the administration 
of the schools as a whole, including salaries and expenses of the 
school board, superintendents of schools and their offices, superin- 
tendents of buildings, school business managers, chiefs or directors 
of compulsory attendance and school census, and directors of medical, 
dental, nurse, guidance, and similar services who are not in the field. 

(2) Instruction, including salaries and expenses of supervisors, 
principals and teachers, cost of textbooks issued free to pupils, and 
other educational supplies. 

(3) Operation of Plant, including salaries and supplies of janitors, 
engineers and other building employees, and cost of fuel, light and 
water. 

(4) Maintenance of Plant, which covers repairs and replace- 
ments to building and fixtures. 

(5) Coérdinate Activities and Auxiliary Agencies, including 
field workers in promotion of health and enforcement of compulsory 
attendance laws, transportation of pupils, expenditures for public 
libraries under control of the school board, free lunches and lunch 
room deficits. 

(6) Fixed Charges, covering rent, insurance, taxes and payments 
made to pension funds, not including deductions from salaries for 
pension fund purposes. 


“Very little has been done,” writes Dr. Crowley in The Official 
Catholic Yearbook of 1928, ‘‘to determine the cost of Catholic 
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education. Whatever data are on hand seem to indicate that the 
per capita cost for parochial schools ranges from $15 to $20.” 
In a recent year the chancery office of a large diocese computed 
the annual current expense per pupil at $13.42; but examination 
of the form on which the report was given reveals that some 
standard cost items were omitted. An N.C.W.C. authority 
estimates that the per capita cost of education in Catholic grade 
schools is $26 annually. We have no doubt that the average 
pastor will profess himself willing to guarantee the conduct of 
his school on far less than $26 per pupil per year. We have no 
doubt that the per capita cost in many small schools is much 
under $26. It may be impossible to conduct the well-equipped 
city school on less than $26 per pupil per year when ali cost items, 
including capital outlay and interest, are taken into considera- 
tion. 

We have the same difficulty in arriving at accurate estimates 
when we endeavor to compute the cost of Catholic high school 
education. High schools of the central or district type are usually 
more expensive than the average parish high school. Dr. Crowley 
tells us that the average cost per year per student, in high schools 
of the central type, is $40. Dr. Carl Ryan in a study made in 
preparation for his doctorate at the Catholic University presents 
cost figures of a very wide range, and concludes that the average 
outlay for current expenses in the Catholic high school for boys 
is $42 per student and in the Catholic high school for girls $32 
per student. 

In the very nature of the"case"it is"difficult to arrive at an ac- 
curate objective estimate of the annual cost of Catholic educa- 
tion. The parish school has a very small outlay for general 
control, represented chiefly by the pastor and the principal. 
We have noted that the cost of instruction is small. Very often 
the cost of operation of plant is not very well differentiated from 
the operation of the parish plant as a whole. There is very little 
outlay for coérdinate activities and auxiliary agencies. Those 
in charge of administration see no value in the compilation of 
figures that do not serve the interests of economy. The Catholic 
pastor is a child of necessity in the administration of his school; 
he must do the work as economically as possible. 
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The 1932 enrollment in Catholic elementary schools was 
2,193,160. Let us assume that $20 per pupil is the fairest esti- 
mate of the average annual cost. On this basis the amount 
actually expended for the education of the given number of 
pupils was $43,863,200. In 1930 the Catholic secondary schools 
of the United States had a total enrollment of 241,869 students. 
We do not have exact figures for any later year, but there is 
little reason to suppose that there has been any increase since 
1930. If $40 be accepted as the average annual current expense 
per student in the Catholic high school, the total amount ex- 
pended for the conduct of the Catholic high school system is 
$9,674,760. The total maximum cost thus computed for the 
education of 2,435,029 pupils, elementary and secondary, in the 
Catholic school system is $53,537,960. 

The Catholic school system, voluntarily maintained by those 
who love it, has been called the greatest religious fact in the 
United States today. If this system were today abolished, the 
education of 2,435,029 pupils would devolve upon the State. 
Let us examine this burden in terms of dollars and cents. A 
recent booklet entitled “Statistics of City School Systems for the 
Year 1931-32,” published (1933) by the United States Office 
of Education, presents a study of the per capita cost of education. 
“In 1929-30,” we read in this official publication, “the average 
cost per full-time day school pupil in average daily attendance in 
cities having a populgtion of 2,500 or more for current expenses 
was $100.95; in 1931-32 the cost per pupil in these cities was $98, 
or 2.9 per cent less than in 1929-30.” The 1932 figure, $98 per 
pupil, may be accepted as the best figure for a basis of computa- 
tion. The education of the 2,435,029 students now in Catholic 
schools would mean to the nation an additional $238,632,842. 
This computation is exclusive of capital outlay and interest. 
In the year 1932 the cost of these two items per pupil was $23.29. 
If we add these two items to our computation, we find that the 
education by the State of our 2,435,029 pupils would cost the 
nation an additional $56,711,825. 

The Catholic school system thus relieves the nation of an 
added annual burden of $295,344,667. There is a qualification. 
The State must expend the amount just mentioned to supply 
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education for the 2,435,029 students now in Catholic schools. 
But this computation supposes a full-time daily attendance 
on the part of the 2,435,029 enrolled pupils. The average daily 
attendance at different school levels in 1931-32 was approxi- 
mately 90 per cent of pupils enrolled. The United States Office 
of Education reveals that the elementary schools had an average 
daily attendance of 88.3 per cent; the junior high schools, 90.0 
per cent; the junior-senior high schools, 88.1 per cent; the senior 
high schools, 89.7 per cent; the four-year regular high schools, 
92.7 per cent. Let us assume that 90 per cent is a fair estimate 
of average daily attendance at all school levels. On this basis 
the total cost of 2,435,029 additional enrolled pupils for annual 
current expense, capital outlay and interest is $265,810,200. 
If then the nation were to assume the burden of educating the 
2,435,029 students now enrolled in the Catholic school system, 
there must needs be an increase in the national educational 
budget of $265,810,200. This computation is based upon the 
1932 estimates of the United States Office of Education. This 
is the most recent year for which the Office has made accurate 
computation of all cost items. 

Since the onset of the present period of financial stress there 
has been a progressive reduction in school budgets and school 
expenditures. The year 1933 saw marked retrenchment. A 
group of cities, studied by the United States Office of Educa- 
tion, had within a year (1932-1933) reduced their school budget 
for current expenses from 10 to about 30 per cent. In this same 
period there was a slight increase in enrollment, about 1.3 per 
cent, and a rather marked decrease in the number of teachers 
employed, about 2.5 per cent for the United States. This re- 
duction in expenditures was effected, partly at least, by a number 
of measures that threatened the efficiency of the schools, namely, 
the employment of fewer teachers in spite of increased enroll- 
ment, the shortening of the school term in many cities and 
districts, and the curtailment of textbooks and other educational 
supplies. Many school districts abandoned building programs; 
many pupils were in attendance only part time or housed in 
portable buildings because of the lack of school buildings. The 
United States Office notes in this connection that many pupils 
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on part time and in portables were in cities in which no new 
classrooms were being built. Straitened finances resulted in the 
disappearance from the schools of some of the most essential 
services and subjects of instruction. The school offerings of 1933 
were not up to reasonable standards in many school districts 
throughout the nation. This lowering of efficiency cannot be 
permanent. For this reason the 1932 figures form a better basis 
than those of 1933 for estimating the standard cost of education. 

If we take the more recent figures (1933) offered by the United 
States Office of Education, the financial picture is not reassuring. 
A study was made of 299 cities, assembled from four groups: 
those having 100,000 or more population, those from 30,000 to 
99,999 population, those from 10,000 to 29,999 population, and 
those from 2,500 to 9,999 population. The average total cost 
per pupil in average daily attendance for the four groups is 
$87.65. In the first group the cost ranged from $40.73 to $158.12; 
in the second, from $30.14 to $213.53; in the third, from $24.04 
to $133.22; and in the fourth, from $27.14 to $192.70. There is 
a very wide range in annual current expense per pupil. For this 
reason any computation based on the average cost frequently 
fails to tell the story of the service rendered to the taxpayers of a 
given community by the Catholic schools operating within its 
limits. If we include capital outlay and interest in the cost 
items, we may say roughly that the Catholic school saves the tax- 
payer $100 per annum per pupil enrolled. This generality does 
not give a true picture of the situation in Yonkers, N. Y., which 
expends $158.12 annually per pupil; nor in New Rochelle, N. Y., 
where $213.53 is the annual expense per pupil; nor in Santa 
Monica, Cal., where the annual cost per pupil is $151.01; nor in 
Chisholm, Minn., which expends $182.80 annually per pupil. 
Let us remember that these startling annual costs per pupil 
are for the year 1932-33, a year in which American cities generally 
had effected marked retrenchment in school expenditures. 

Figures recently released (July, 1934) by the United States 
Office of Education give the annual cost of education per pupil 
enrolled and per pupil in average daily attendance (a) for current 
expenses, and (b) for outlays in the various States. The total 
annual cost per pupil in average daily attendance in the United 
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States is $97.15. The cost in the District of Columbia is $188.17; 
in Delaware, $163.37; in California, $154.80; in Nevada, $148.75; 
in New Jersey, $157.89; in New York, $176.20; in Rhode 
Island, $133.35. The seven dioceses of the State of New York 
have a combined Catholic school enrollment of 359,489 (Catholic 
Directory, 1934). Computing on a basis of an average daily 
attendance of 90 per cent, we find that the Catholic school 
system of the State of New York effects an annual saving to 
the taxpayer of nearly $57,000,000. The parish schools of the 
Archdiocese of Chicago, on the basis of the corresponding figures 
for the State of Illinois, save the taxpayer annually $17,832,982. 
The recent federal grant to cover salary deficits in the City of 
Chicago received extensive press notice; the immense annual 
saving effected through the parish schools is little noticed by the 
press or the public. A like computation for the Archdiocese of 
Boston reveals that the parish schools save the State of Massa- 
chusetts annually an expenditure of $11,471,707. 

Our computation based on average cost in the nation or in the 
individual State does not tell the story in certain large cities 
that have a large parish school population. In Boston the total 
yearly current expense per pupil, exclusive of capital outlay and 
interest, is $129.80. The corresponding expenditure per pupil 
in Cincinnati is $120.60; in Pittsburgh, $117.87; in Los Angeles, 
$112.72; and in Philadelphia, $100.45. As an example in point 
we present figures for the City of Pittsburgh. In June, 1934, 
parish schools of that city had a closing enrollment of 43,000 
pupils. The Catholic school system of Pittsburgh saves the 
city an added annual expenditure of $5,068,420. The property 
owner of Pittsburgh would pay an additional five mills school 
tax to provide the added amount. The Catholic property owner 
might find the additional tax a greater amount than his pastor 
expects him to contribute to the support of the parish schools. 
Any city in America would erect a monument to a benefactor 
who gave the city a gift of $5,000,000. The Catholic population 
in many of our large American cities makes an equivalent or 
larger donation annually. Their sacrifice receives little thought 
and no recognition. 

Let us not forget another phase of the question. The amount 
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of bonds outstanding per pupil in average daily attendance in 
the public schools of cities having a population of 2,500 or more 
is $205.85. Were our cities to take over the task of educating 
pupils now in Catholic schools, there would result a corresponding 
increase in the amount of bonded indebtedness. The Mayor 
of New York a few years ago confessed this an impossible task 
for that city. Many American cities have reached the legal 
limit of bonded indebtedness. 

The value of school properties per pupil in average daily 
attendance in city school systems in 1932 was $409. If the 
2,435,029 pupils in the Catholic school system were suddenly 
thrown upon the nation, an expenditure of $995,926,861 would 
be required to provide adequate facilities. The secularization of 
the Catholic school system would demand immediately a one 
billion dollar building program. 

The total public school enrollment, elementary and secondary, 
for 1931-32 was 26,275,441 pupils. The Catholic student body, 
2,435,029, is 9.3 per cent of this. In many of the larger cities 
and metropolitan areas the Catholic school enrollment ranges 
from 15 per cent to over 50 per cent of that of the public school. 
The nation could not properly assimilate a 9.3 per cent increase 
in school enrollment. The larger task in many cities would 
stagger American ingenuity. 

To sum up, on the basis of the United States Office of Educa- 
tion estimates for 1932, the Catholic school system of the United 
States saves the nation an immediate one billion dollar building 
program and an annual maintenance expenditure of $265,810,200. 














A Survey of the Reviews 
By Ernest Graf, 0O.S.B. 


Prayer and Contemplation 


However deeply immersed he may be in the manifold activities of his 
pastoral work, a priest’s life should be spent in an atmosphere of prayer. 
The priest is, by definition, a ‘‘man of God” (I Tim., vi. 11). He can 
only realize this ideal if he strives, consciously and constantly, for union 
with God. There can be no doubt that when, on the occasion of the 
appointment of the seven deacons, the Apostles declared that they 
would give themselves “‘continually to prayer and to the ministry of 
the word” (Acts, vi. 4), they stated what in their opinion constitutes 
the chief obligations of the priestly calling. 

The priest is for ever concerned with this all-important matter of 
prayer. He extols its advantages and teaches his flock how to go about 
it. He would be a hypocrite did he not himself endeavor to practise 
what he preaches. Prayer and action are not two opposite poles of his 
life; they are its essential elements. Contemplata tradere is the ideal 
of the apostolic life. In the July and August issues of The Clergy Re- 
view' Dom David Knowles makes a searching analysis of St. Thomas’ 
teaching on the contemplative life. In an imposing and convincing 
array of the salient texts of the Master, dealing with the subject of 
prayer, he shows that contemplation is the perfect life, rounded off, as 
it were, and sufficient by itself, because in contemplation the rational 
creature fulfills its present purpose and realizes its noblest privilege, 
which is to know God and even to attain, in some measure, to One who, 
while we are in this world, is and remains unapproachable. The writer 
begins by quoting a remark of Abbot Butler’s in which that well-known 
scholar owns to an uneasy feeling that by contemplation St. Thomas does 
not, perhaps, mean the same thing as St. John of the Cross or the mys- 
tics generally. He then proceeds to show that by contemplation the 
Angelic Doctor certainly does not merely mean study, or intellectual 
work, as opposed to external activity. The late Abbot Chapman, in 
the article on Catholic Mysticism in Hastings’ ‘‘Dictionary of Religion 
and Ethics,” asserts that by the contemplative life St. Thomas means 
“the life of study and passion for truth as opposed to the life which uses 
the body to do external work.’’ In scores of passages of his works, St. 
Thomas surely asserts the very opposite. In Questions clxxix—clxxxii 
and in Question clxxxviii of the Summa, II-II, the Saint gives us a de- 
scription of contemplation which coincides in every detail with the ac- 
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counts of the mystics. Incidentally we should note that St. Thomas 
was himself above all things a saint, a man of prayer, and therefore in 
sympathy with God and with divine things; in a word, he was given to 
prayer and contemplation. Contemplation is the action of a sanctified 
soul lovingly considering its God. The motive and the issue of contem- 
plation is charity. It is from love of God that one longs to gaze on Him, 
and, as we gaze, love grows (Summa, III, Q. clxxx, art. 1, corp.). A 
man can offer no better sacrifice to God than to give himself to contem- 
plation and winning others todo the same. But let us be on our guard 
against a purely utilitarian notion of such a life. The life of prayer and 
contemplative union is an end in itself—the highest end, in fact, of all 
human activity; hence we should not aim at becoming contemplatives 
and men of prayer chiefly in order that our active work may be more 
fruitful! The whole matter may be thus summed up: 

(a) The contemplatio of St. Thomas is no mere natural, philosophical 
or even theological study or speculation. It is a life, the intellectual 
life of a child of God, as well as that of the trained theologian who specu- 
lates indeed on divine things, but who does so with a view to his personal 
sanctification. 

(b) Hence every Christian in grace is capable of contemplation, be- 
cause grace implies charity, viz., friendship with God and the Gifts of 
the Holy Ghost, first among which is Wisdom, by which the soul is not 
only enlightened but through which there springs up as it were a sym- 
pathy between it and God so that it relishes the things of God and finds 
ever increasing delight in them. 

(c) For St. Thomas, prayer is above all supplication. But seeing 
that he adopts St. John Damascene’s definition, it is evident that, since 
contemplation proceeds from and terminates in charity, it is the perfect 
prayer. St. Thomas, as a matter of fact, calls prayer “‘a giving and 
uniting ourselves to God” (II-II, Q. Ixxxiii, art. 1, ad 2). 


*- * * * * * 


The organic growth and development of the spiritual life is described 
by Fr. N. Dander, S.J., in the January number of the admirable Quar- 
terly published by the Theological Faculty of Linz.? All supernatural 
growth and maturity is the result of the Holy Ghost’s fostering work in 
the field of the soul in which the Divine Sower Himself has scattered the 
seed of truth and virtue. The supernatural is not merely superadded 
to nature, as an architect might add a floor not foreseen in the original 
plan of a house; on the contrary, it is organically and vitally woven and 
knit into the fiber and tissue of our soul. Christ is our Saviour, but sal- 
vation must be appropriated by our growing up and growing into Him 
who is ‘‘the Head of the body.”” This incorporation in Christ implies, 


® Theologisch-praktssche Quartalschrift (Linz a. d. Donau, Austria). 
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of course, no loss of personality. A man’s relationship to God is personal, 
private and individual, as well as corporate. True spirituality must 
ever be a most intimate, personal relationship of the creature to the 
Creator. Hence it is neither fair nor accurate to bestow the somewhat 
invidious name of ‘‘private devotion’ or ‘‘ascetical individualism” upon 
the efforts made by an earnest soul to strengthen, broaden, and deepen 
this relationship to God. As a matter of fact, a real and undeniable 
solidarity unites all the redeemed in one corporate society; nay, they are 
“one body and one spirit” (Eph., iv. 4). This social life finds its ex- 
pression in public prayer—viz., the Liturgy—just as the individual’s 
relationship to his God causes him to reach out to Him in private prayer 
and contemplation. For these reasons it is not advisable to oppose to 
each other private devotion and liturgical life as if they were mutually 
exclusive. The individual arrives at his fullest development when he is 
conscious of his solidarity with the whole body of the Church; but com- 
mon, corporate religious and devotional life can only be kept up and wax 
ever stronger, if each component cell of the body be instinct with the 
grace that unites the whole organism to Christ. Two exaggerations are 
to be deprecated: one is to represent the Liturgy as one of many means 
of paying homage to God; the other is a kind of exclusiveness which 
would lead to such absurd excrescences as a condemnation of the Rosary 
or of the more popular manifestations of the Church’s devotion to the 
Sacred Heart. The Liturgy despises nothing, belittles nothing, includes 
everything, colors and influences the whole of our thought and conduct: 
ut semper rationabilia meditantes, que tbi sunt placita, et dictis exsequa- 
mur et factis (Dom. VI p. Epiph.). Liturgical devotion and personal 
piety not only do not exclude each other, but, on the contrary, they com- 
plete each other and both are indispensable, each in its own degree. 


Effects of Indecent Films 


This year’s second number of the same Quarterly has a remarkable 
article on the evils of the Cinema. Though short, the paper is of the 
utmost, if melancholy, interest. The friends of good taste—even apart 
from morality, if such a distinction be possible—must rejoice at the suc- 
cess of the campaign against unseemly and immoral films initiated in 
the United States and now happily gathering strength all over the 
world. Though they affected at first an attitude of Olympian indiffer- 
ence, it is evident that the film magnates are by now very much alarmed. 
There are still a great many people who have not bowed the knee to the 
gods of the new paganism. But it was high time that they bestirred 
themselves, if the flood of unclean films is to be stemmed. It occurred 
to someone in one of those Institutions which care for girls who have 
either strayed, or who are in danger of straying, from the path of virtue, 
that it would be helpful to ascertain the effects of the cinema on them. 
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The girls were asked to set down, without giving any clue to their iden- 
tity, what was their experience of the picture theatre. Out of seventy- 
eight girls who complied, only eight asserted that the films had not 
harmed them in any way. All the others admitted that they had suf- 
fered grievous injury. Eight of them complained of bodily discom- 
fort, namely, that their eyes and nerves suffered. All the others ad- 
mitted spiritual and moral harm in consequence of visits to the cinema. 
Thirteen declared that they lost all taste for prayer or work. Twenty 
lamented the fact that they seemed unable to blot out of their imagina- 
tion the scenes they had beheld on the screen. Thirty-seven bitterly 
reproached the films for the loss of their innocence. “The films taught 
me that what I knew to be evil or sinful was happiness: this caused me 
to fall grievously.’’ Almost every one of these confessions ends with a 
firm resolve that nothing on earth would persuade the unhappy writer 
ever again to cross the threshold of one of these establishments which 
had wrought such havoc with her life. 


Efficacy of the Sacraments 


In order fully to appreciate the efficacy of the Sacraments and the 
manner in which their effects are produced it is necessary always to bear 
in mind St. Thomas’ teaching on instrumental causality. In the Revue 
Thomiste (May-June) Fr. Bonesse, O.P., takes up once more this impor- 
tant theme. The Son of God united to Himself a human nature in 
order that it might be the instrumental cause of such effects as properly 
belong to the Deity (ut instrumenialiter operetur ea que sunt operationes 
proprie solius Det), so that the human nature of Christ stands in the 
same relation to God as the hand to the soul (Contra Gent., IV, xli). 
Since His Ascension, all the saving and sanctifying virtue of which the 
Humanity of Christ was the instrument has passed into the Sacraments, 
so that, even as Our Lord’s hand, His saliva and His breath were charged 
with a healing virtue, so are the Sacraments not mere tokens or symbols 
of grace, but its true, vital, infallible, though instrumental causes. 


The New Austrian Constitution 


La Documentation Catholique, which the Maison de la Bonne Presse 
(5, Rue Bayard, Paris) publishes every week for the sum of one franc, is 
a mine of most valuable and diverse information, for, as its title suggests, 
it is a weekly summary of events of Catholic interest throughout the 
world. The issue of July 21 devotes all but three of its fifty-nine col- 
umns to the full text of the New Austrian Constitution. That instru- 
ment is deserving of the fullest publicity, for it is surely unique among 
all similar documents. For the first time for many centuries a European 
State avowedly bases its political existence on the bedrock of Christian 
teaching. As a matter of fact, the principles of the New Constitution 
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are those of the Encyclical Quadragesimo Anno, as was officially stated 
in the House of Deputies when the Constitution was voted on April 30, 
1934. Nothing could be finer than the opening declaration of the in- 
strument: ‘In the name of Almighty God, the Source of all authority, 
the Austrian people adopts this Constitution, based on a corporative 
principle, for its federal, Christian and German State.’’ This preamble, 
judged by Christian standards, is a wonderful improvement on that of 
the Constitutions of 1920 and 1929, where one reads: ‘‘Austria is a demo- 
cratic republic: its authority derives from the people.” 











Answers to Questions 


Various Points on the Rubrics for Holy Mass.—Was the Blessed 
Virgin Baptized? 


Questions: (1) Is it allowed to prepare the chalice and place it on 
the altar, and also prepare or open the Missal some time before the 
priest comes out to say Mass, when it is a Low Mass? I have done this 
for years, even coram Episcopo. Ina book, ‘‘Sacred Ceremonies of Low 
Mass,” the instructons are for the priest to carry the chalice and place 
it on the altar, open the book, and then return to the foot of the altar 
and begin Mass. Is this mandatory or only directive? I find it gener- 
ally more convenient to put the chalice out before Mass time. It saves 
time. Often I hear confessions up to the minute to begin Mass. 

(2) Why do some priests at the Consecration bow down so low over 
the altar and then breathe so strongly over the host that it shakes in their 
hands, and then take the chalice and tip it towards themselves and 
breathe so strongly into it that the wine rolls into waves in the chalice? 
I find an instruction against this. Which is right? 

(3) Is it mandatory for a priest when saying Mass without a server 
to pour wine on the fingers of both hands at the last ablution? I find 
it more convenient to pour wine and then water on the fingers of the 
left hand and then wipe them and pour water on the fingers of the right 
hand and then wipe them dry. 

(4) Why do so many priests make so much fuss in looping and tying 
the cincture? Why not just make a common sense or shoe string knot 
and let it go with that. My instructor never showed me how to make 
this hangman’s or sheriff’s knot, and I have never tried it. 

(5) Was the Blessed Virgin baptized? If so, what proof have we 
for it? I read in a certain Life of the B. V. Mary that Jesus baptized 
His mother in the River Jordan by pouring water on her head and using 
the form we use today, while they stood in the river. This happened 
perhaps in the first year of His ministry. Why was she baptized who 
was conceived without original sin? PASTOR. 


Answer: (1) In the beginning of the Roman Missal there 
are many pages of rules and regulations concerning the celebra- 
tion of Holy Mass. In the section entitled ‘“‘Ritus servandus in 
celebratione Missae,” in the chapter ‘‘De ingressu sacerdotis ad 
altare,” the priest about to say a Low Mass is directed to carry 
the chalice to the altar, place it on the corporal, go to the Missal 
stand and open the Missal, and then descend to the foot of the 
altar to begin the Mass. The Solemn High Mass makes an ex- 


ception, and the rubrics indicate the difference in n.5 of the same 
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chapter. There is no doubt that the regulations are obligatory, 
the seriousness of the obligation depending on the importance of 
the respective rubrics. Whenever the rubrics leave some act of 
ceremony to the discretion of the priest, they indicate it suf- 
ficiently by saying that the priest “‘may”’ do this (or ‘‘if he finds it 
opportune’’), or in some other form which indicates that the 
matter is left to his choice. In the bination Mass in the same 
church the chalice may be left standing on the altar for the 
second Mass, as is stated in the Instruction of the Sacred Congre- 
gation of Rites, March 11, 1858 (see Appendix of Roman Ritual). 

(2) The rubrics of the Missal tell in detail what to do at the 
consecration. The priest should rest the elbows on the altar, 
incline the head, and pronounce the words of consecration secretly. 
Because some theologians have insisted too much that the 
words should be pronounced audibly (7.e., in such a way that the 
priest can hear himself), some priests become nervous and are too 
anxious about the proper pronunciation of the words of con- 
secration. So long as the words are spoken, whether the priest 
can hear himself or not, the formula of the consecration is properly 
applied. The chalice, according to the rubrics of the Missal, is 
to be held in both hands while he rests the elbows on the altar, 
inclines his head, and pronounces the words of consecration 
secretly. There is nothing said about the chalice being tilted 
towards the priest. 

(3) If the priest has to say Mass without a server, he should 
not change the rubrics of the ablution but purify with wine and 
water the thumb and index fingers of both hands, as the rubrics 
prescribe. The time saved does not excuse changing the rubrics. 

(4) Concerning the manner in which the cincture is to be tied, 
the rubrics simply prescribe that the celebrant tie the cincture 
around the waist to fasten the alb. One may tie the cincture in 
any way one wants. The fancy knot spoken of is preferred be- 
cause it is easily untied by pulling one end of the cincture. 

(5) What our correspondent says about the baptism of the 
Blessed Virgin sounds as though he read of it in one of the books 
of so-called private revelations, some of which abound in very 
strange details about the life of Christ and His Blessed Mother. 
No authority need be attached to those books, even if they were 
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written by saintly persons, for they do not in any way add to the 
deposit of faith. Nobody can say that the Blessed Virgin needed 
baptism, because through the merits of Christ she was sanctified 
from the very beginning of her existence as a human being, and 
in view of that same redemption of Christ she was even preserved 
from contracting the stain of original sin which ordinarily is 
contracted by all the descendants of Adam and Eve. Theo- 
logians debate whether the Blessed Virgin did receive baptism. 
Thus, we read in Tanquerey’s “Synopsis Theologie Dogmatice” 
(II, n.1262) that the sanctifying grace which she received from 
her very conception was increased by the Sacraments that she 
received, and he goes on to say that probably she did receive 
baptism, not for the purpose of removing original sin, but as a 
sign with which the members of the Church of Christ are marked 
and made capable to receive other Sacraments. It all looks like 
an effort to put the Blessed Virgin in the ordinary economy of 
salvation, and yet her position in the plans of God’s work for 
mankind is altogether singular and exceptional. The Church has 
pronounced nothing on the question of the baptism of Our Lady. 


Priest Talking about Confession.—Consecration of Hosts to be 
Done in Blessed Ciborium 


Questions: (1) A young assistant priest coming from the church 
tells the people working in the rectory that this evening he got a penitent 
who had not been to confession since Easter. The pastor hearing him 
rebuked him saying that he was violating the seal of confession and to be 
careful not to speak about anything heard in confession to anyone. Was 
it a violation of the seal of confession? 

(2) A priest went to say Mass and was to consecrate hosts for the 
communion of the people. The altar bread box of britannia metal full 
of fresh wafers was on the altar, and he was to take the empty ciborium 
out of the tabernacle and fill it from the box. Instead of doing this, he 
simply lifted the cover off the metal box, put it near the chalice, and 
consecrated the hosts in this box, and afterwards placed them in the 
empty ciborium that was in the tabernacle. He purified the box without 
wine or water but simply gathered the fragments with his fingers and 
many small pieces were seen afterwards to have remained in the metal 
box. Who has taught men to act that way at the altar? SACERDOS. 


Answer: (1) The seal of confession forbids the priest to speak 
of the sins confessed in such a manner that the person who con- 
fessed them is made known either by direct or indirect indication 
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of the person. Christ who demanded the confession of sins as 
one of the conditions for pardon of sins will not allow the minister 
who gets knowledge of the sins because a person confessed his 
sins to him as a minister of Christ to make use of that knowledge 
to the embarrassment of the penitent. That obligation is to 
some extent like the professional secret of lawyers and physicians, 
to whom clients reveal things which they would not tell unless 
they knew that they were protected in seeking help from these 
men because of their quasi-official standing in the community. 
The Church has made the obligation of secrecy far more severe 
than what is demanded by the law of Christ. The Church warns 
all missionaries and priests generally not to make any reference 
to what they have heard in confession for the sake of instruction 
or for any other purpose. If they want to make use of the ex- 
perience they have gained through confession, they can do so, 
but they must not say that someone confessed such or such a sin 
in this or that way, or make any other reference to what people 
have said to them in confession. For the same reason it was 
wrong to say that someone came to confession who had been 
away for such and such atime. While it is not a violation of the 
seal of confession, the Church does not wish the priest to speak 
about things he knows from confession. The Instruction of the 
Holy Office of June 9, 1915, sent to the local Ordinaries and to 
the General Superiors of religious organizations of priests, 
severely forbids all reference to things heard in confession in 
public sermons and instructions, as well as in private conversation, 
and the men to be approved for the hearing of confessions are 
especially to be informed of the precepts of this Instruction. 

(2) The hosts may be consecrated either on the corporal or in 
a ciborium that is blessed for that purpose. The use of an 
ordinary metal box is very irreverent. The empty ciborium 
should not have been in the tabernacle but in the sacristy, where 
it should have been filled with the hosts and put on the altar be- 
fore Holy Mass. For practical purposes there should be two 
ciboria in every church to avoid the necessity of consecrating a 
large number of hosts on the corporal, which is very inconvenient. 
That has to be done where there is only one ciborium, when in 
this there still are some Hosts or fragments, for it is not permissible 
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to put new hosts into a used ciborium before it has been purified. 
The manner of purifying the ciborium is described in all the 
manuals of liturgy (cfr. ‘‘Baltimore Ceremonial,” p. 53; Wapel- 
horst, ‘Compendium S. Liturgiz,’’ n.127). 


Obligation of Decrees of Diocesan Synod.—Matter of Confession 
in Reception of Converts 


Questions: (1) How can one judge the obligation imposed by the 
decrees of a diocesan synod? Doall of its enactments bind in conscience, 
and which ones are of grave obligation? 

(2) Is it sufficient matter for absolution to confess sins committed 
before the reception of baptism? In the reception of converts from 
heresy we are instructed to give only conditional absolution after the 
convert has been conditionally baptized. It seems to me that a con- 
fessor inquiring for sufficient matter should insist on telling a sin com- 
mitted after baptism. SUBSCRIBER. 

Answer: (1) Canon 362 of the Code of Canon Law states 
that the bishop is the only legislative authority in the diocesan 
synod. The priests who are called to the diocesan synod are to 
assist the bishop, so that by the combined experience of all the 
bishop may be better able to judge what rules and regulations 
are necessary and are possible to put into practice in view of the 
local circumstances and the conditions under which the men in the 
parishes of the diocese are working. Even within the same 
diocese some regulations may be good and practicable in large 
city parishes and impossible in small and struggling country 
parishes. The decrees of a diocesan synod are in substance the 
same as any written order of the bishop with this difference that 
the decrees of a diocesan synod are permanent regulations while 
the written orders are frequently of a temporary character. 

In reference to the binding force of the synodal decrees the 
general rules for the interpretation of ecclesiastical laws are to be 
applied. Our correspondent asks whether all enactments of the 
diocesan synod bind in conscience. The general rule is that all 
ecclesiastical regulations made by the competent authority bind in 
conscience, so that venial or mortal sin is committed according 
to the respective gravity of the law and the degree of wilful viola- 
tion depending on a variety of circumstances. The lawmaker 
could pass merely penal laws which do not oblige under sin, but 
which in case of infraction and action of the Superior oblige in 
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conscience to undergo the penalty fixed for violation of the law. 
The constitutions of some Religious Orders and Congregations 
have a statement to the effect that the rules and regulations con- 
tained therein, with the exception of the obligations arising from 
the vows, do not oblige under sin. Canonists are unanimous in 
asserting that in the papal legislation as well as in that of local 
Ordinaries there is an obligation in conscience to comply with the 
things prescribed or forbidden. 

The gravity of the obligation (z.e., whether the precepts oblige 
under grave or under venial sin) depends chiefly on the import- 
ance of the thing commanded or forbidden, for it is generally 
true that the lawmaker intends to bind under grave obligation 
in things of importance and under venial sin in things of lesser 
moment. It may be noted that in all ecclesiastical law there is 
an element of fairness and of yielding to circumstances and par- 
ticular difficulties which make the observance of some law prac- 
tically impossible or extraordinarily difficult. Every manual of 
moral theology treats of the legitimate excuses from the observ- 
ance of ecclesiastical laws. 

(2) The confession and absolution of converts to the Faith who 
have to be baptized conditionally because there is no certainty of 
their having received valid baptism in the non-Catholic de- 
nomination, is prescribed as part of the ceremonies for the re- 
ception of that class of converts. The absolution is necessarily 
conditional, because the sins committed before baptism can 
never be a matter for confession and absolution; and since no- 
body can know with certainty whether the convert had been 
validly baptized before his present conditional baptism, it is 
necessary to give a conditional absolution. The suggestion of 
our correspondent that the convert confess some sin committed 
after baptism is not practical when the whole reception ceremony 
is performed at one time—namely, the profession of faith, condi- 
tional baptism and confession. There is no indication in the 
Decree prescribing the manner of reception of converts into the 
Church that all of the ceremonies have to be performed at one 
time, but, as far as we know, it is the general practice to have 
the whole reception ceremony at one time. 

STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 











Roman Documents 


New Rules for the Tribunal of the Sacred Roman Rota 


By his Constitution “Sapienti consilio” of June 29, 1908, 
Pope Pius X, of happy memory, reinstated the Sacred Rota as 
an active Tribunal, gave it its constitution, defined its compe- 
tency, and issued general precepts regarding the procedure in 
this court. Based on this Papal Constitution, the judges drew 
up Rules to be observed in the Tribunal, which Rules were 
approved by the same Supreme Pontiff on August 2, 1910. 

The Code of Canon Law again designated the constitution and 
competency of the Rota, and dealt extensively with the pro- 
cedure in ecclesiastical courts. After the Code had been pro- 
mulgated, the judges thought it advisable to draft new Rules, 
defining many things pertaining to the constitution of the Tri- 
bunal and to its judges and other officials, and adapting the 
general law of the Church to the character and style of the Rota. 
In an Audience with the Dean of the Rota on June 2, 1934, His 
Holiness, Pope Pius XI, approved these new Rules, declared 
them to be law for the Rota, and prescribed that they be pub- 
lished in the Acta A postolice Sedis (XXVI, 449-491). 


Announcement Calling for the Writings of the Servant 
of God, Pope Pius X 
In the beatification process of the late Pope Pius X, the pre- 
liminary process on the life, character and reputation for holiness 
has been completed. Now the Cardinal Vicar of Rome calls 
for the writings of the Servant of God, and according to the law 
of the Code all persons who are in possession of such writings 
are bound to send them in the original or in authentic copy to 
the Cardinal Vicar of Rome. The announcement states that 
pastoral letters, Encyclicals, Briefs, Apostolic blessings and other 
documents which are of a public character are, of course, known 
to the beatification court and, therefore, need not be sent (Acta 
Ap. Sedis, XXVI, 495). 
STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 
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Conferences on Catholic Action 
For the Month of Becember 


A Call to Catholic Action* 


By His EXCELLENCY, THE Most REVEREND 
AMLETO GIOVANNI CICOGNANI, D.D. 


The Holy Father, charged with the government of the Universal 
Church, realizing the prevalence of evils that threaten the de- 
struction of human society and conscious of the needs of the whole 
human family, issued as early as 1932 a call to Catholics through- 
out the world to enlist in the apostolate of Catholic Action. 

This was in reality not a new call. It was rather the call of the 
Vicar of Christ, reéchoing throughout the Christian centuries, 
urging all to obey the precept of old: ‘‘God gave to every one of 
them a commandment concerning his neighbor’ (Ecclus., xvii. 
12). This call reminded the Christian world of the fulfillment of 
its duties in a holy militia, to which all Catholics belong by virtue 
of their membership in an ecclesiastical society, the Church— 
which membership imposes upon the individual definite obliga- 
tions to society. 

He who strives to be good individually, does well. But this is 
not sufficient. He cannot ignore the divine command concerning 
his neighbor, but must keep ever in mind the new law of Christ: 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself’’ (Matt., xix. 19). He 
must enter, therefore, into the soul of the social body. This has 
been done since the dawn of the Christian ages by the disciples, 
the deacons, and the holy women who, as St. Paul says, “‘labored 
with me in the gospel” (Phil., iv. 3). This labor has varied with 
the changing conditions of the centuries, fitting itself to the needs 
of every age. 

* Since his arrival in the United States, His Excellency, the Apostolic Delegate, 
has made many eloquent Addresses in favor of Catholic Action. Asan Introduction 
to our series of Conferences on this subject, he has kindly selected from these Ad- 


dresses the passages which he believes most clearly express the wishes and aims of 
the Holy Father in inaugurating the new apostolate.—Eb1!rTors. 
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In our day the Holy Father, the vigilant sentinel of the world, 
viewing from his sacred watch-tower the conditions of all peoples 
and knowing their spiritual needs as no one else knows them, has 
deemed it necessary to unite through Catholic Action the activi- 
ties of the faithful and to bring them into closer association with 
the labors of the Hierarchy. 


Definition of Catholic Action 


Pope Pius XI has in a few words defined Catholic Action with 
marvellous clearness: “‘It is the participation of the laity in the 
apostolate of the Hierarchy of the Church.” This is a world- 
embracing program, excluding nothing that pertains to the divine 
mission of the Church of God. 

Catholic activity that is not de facto and officially made partici- 
pant in the mission of the bishop of the diocese is not Catholic 
Action. Hence, lay groups or religious associations that have not 
a commission from the Hierarchy, and are not made by the bishop 
of the diocese to share in some measure his apostolate, are not 
Catholic Action, even though they labor under its banner. Since 
a commission must be given, it can come only from him who holds 
it—either the Vicar of Christ or the bishop of the diocese. 

We ask then: ‘‘What is Catholic Action?’ It is an apostolate. 
Catholic Action is a collaboration with the Pope and with the 
bishops. It is, therefore, necessary that it be dependent upon the 
Pope and the bishops, that it be directed by them, and that it 
move within the limits assigned and approved by the teaching 
Church. We cannot lay too strong emphasis on the fact that 
Catholic Action is simply a help to the Hierarchy. 


Organization of Catholic Action 


Catholic Action must depend upon the parish priest, according 
to the directions given by the Pope and the bishops. As the 
representative of the bishops, the pastor is the bridge between 
the Hierarchy and the associations of Catholic Action. Sub- 
mission to the leaders of Catholic Action chosen by the Church is 
necessary. Without it there can be neither order nor discipline. 
A lack of submission would make Catholic Action impossible. It 
would mean an army disorganized. 
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The laity are to be so organized through Catholic Action as to 
have an orderly and ordered participation in the apostolate of the 
Hierarchy. And thus organized, they must profess and defend 
Catholic principles. They must be eager to act under the direc- 
tion of the Pope and the bishops, and zealous in carrying out the 
orders received from them. 

Catholics of America must show their zeal for every good work, 
for every holy crusade sanctifying others by their example. In 
his individual life and in the life of the family, by his observance 
of the sanctity of the marriage state, by his zeal for the education 
of youth, and by his generous codperation in every movement to 
which he is called by his spiritual leaders, the true Catholic will 
respond to the invitation of Pope Pius XI and thus render an in- 
estimable contribution to the Church and to the nation. He will 
answer whole-heartedly the call of Catholic Action. 


Parochial Organization of Catholic Action 


The Holy Father himself has summed up the program of Catho- 
lic Action in three words: Prayer, Action, Sacrifice. 

Repeatedly the Holy Father has stated it would be easy to put 
this program of action into effect in every parish, and through the 
parish to develop and extend it for the larger interests of the 
diocese and still further for the well-being and betterment of 
Christian society. 

In the parish all are united as one family ; there is a common life 
of prayer and of spiritual formation, and the people come in direct 
contact with the pastor appointed by the bishop. It is through 
the parish that the people come to know the vitality of the Church, 
learn the orders and wishes of the bishop and the Supreme Pontiff, 
as well as every initiative of piety and charity and the particular 
spiritual needs of the locality. In the parish there are Catholic 
associations and societies for men and women; some of these 
associations and societies are organized on a national or regional 
basis, but it is from the parish units that these national and re- 
gional organizations receive their strength and a more intensive 
life. 

If in each parish there were a goodly number of Catholics of the 
“alive and militant” type, not only would the Christian life and 
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virtues flourish within the parochial limits, but even beyond 
those limits the example and activities of such Catholics would 
exert a powerful influence for good. The streams of divine grace 
have a mighty force of expansion. It is to be hoped, therefore, 
that the faithful in large numbers will unite with their proper 
pastors in the program of Catholic Action formulated by the 
bishop. 

The emphasis which the Holy Father places upon the primary 
importance of parish organization should be more than sufficient 
for us. If we will ponder a moment, we will realize that from out 
of the parish life, out of our Catholic homes, come our priests and 
our Religious—all who make up the army of those for ever con- 
secrated to Christ and to the work of His Church. 


Aims of Catholic Action 


The object of Catholic Action is a holy one; its scope is the 
Kingdom of God. Through it one can the better sanctify not 
only himself but others. It helps to give a moral formation, 
developing character in the light of Christian principles. It 
calls for codperation in order to bring about the acceptance of 
Christian thought and ideals and to supernaturalize secular life. 
It demands the codperation of many forces to christianize the 
family, the school, the customs and the manners of the people, 
and all agencies forming public opinion—in a word, the entire 
social body. 

Catholic Action is a law of unity. It is a law of the Christian 
life, for Catholicism is a living organism rather than a regimented 
organization. Catholic Action calls for a solidarity of interests 
converging towards the Kingdom of God. We must, therefore, 
expect movement, progress and adaptability to changing condi- 
tions in Catholic Action, without, however, changing one iota of 
the truths and principles that are immutable in our holy religion. 


Catholic Action can illuminate society with the light that comes 
from the living Gospel, and can make the Gospel the supreme 
code of private and public action, bringing home to the Christian 
the realization that he cannot be a Christian for himself alone, 
but that, like a soldier who has given himself to the service of his 
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country, he has pledged himself to a Christian society to labor 
for its general welfare. Catholic Action will make him conscious 
of his obligation to exercise, both privately and publicly, whatever 
influence he may possess for the good of others; it will make him 
realize also that he has at his command not only means of the 
natural order, but also gifts of the order of grace. 

Our Holy Father Pope Pius XI wished to show to the world by 
the organized forces of Catholic Action the power of those gifts of 
grace for the spiritual good of society throughout all the nations. 

It is within the scope of Catholic Action to reconstruct the 
Christian city and the Christian nation, which modern pagan 
forces have sought to destroy. This means in a certain sense a 
holy battle for the defense of society, both domestic and religious, 
in its various activities of charity and religion, in its office of 
teaching and in its work of sanctifying souls. 





The Basis and Aims of Catholic Action 


By His EXCELLENCY, THE Most Rev. JosepH ScHREMBS, D.D. 
I. The Basis of Catholic Action 


(First SUNDAY OF ADVENT) 
“‘Put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ’’ (Epistle of First Sunday of Advent). 


The Pontiffs who for the last half-century have occupied the See of 
Peter have, beyond doubt, manifested eminently the best traditions of 
that high office. We can feel with justification that in them God has 
blessed His Church and held it up to the praise of men; for their anxiety 
to see put into effect the principles of Christ’s institution has been not 
only a guide to their spiritual children but also a benediction to all man- 
kind. Perhaps no other period has witnessed such an exploitation of 
the social effects of Christianity, or a more universal acclaim and re- 
spect for the pronouncements of the Holy See.! 

This is strikingly true of our present Holy Father and of the efforts 
he is putting forth in the interest of Catholic Action. We might say, 
rather, that he has gone beyond his illustrious predecessors in that he 
is doing more than advocating Christian ideals. His plea for Catholic 
Action is a marshalling of his children that he may lead them in ordered 
ranks along the path marked out by Christ the King. He has laid down 


1 Ps, xviii. 5; Rom., x. 18. 
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a program of corporate action which has this to distinguish it from the 
Encyclicals of his predecessors: it gives point by point a plan of action 
which will realize the ideals which the others have urged. But his gen- 
eral aim is that of the other Pontiffs of happy memory who have exerted 
every effort to keep pure the doctrines of Christ and to lead mankind 
to adopt them in their lives. . 

Certainly, the plea for Catholic Action is not a new doctrine; rather 
it is a reassertion of the true character of the institution to which Our 
Lord has called us. The lessons of the Master were in no sense aca- 
demic discussions of religious principles; His plan of the new Kingdom 
was not an abstraction. His laws were the laws of a new life. If adopted, 
they must pervade and rule the whole life of the individual,? color 
all his impulses, and even dictate his actions. Further, Jesus Christ 
announced these principles as permanent and invariable,* and it is more 
correct to think of the individual adopted into the society which they 
effect than to picture him taking away with him these rules of a new 
order. Christ’s teachings are virile principles destined to transform 
life. Christianity became and is a definite civilization. 


Christian Solidarity Foreshadowed in Old Testament 


This aspect of the Kingdom of Christ was clearly foreshadowed in the 
people with whom God made the Old Covenant, and to whom He en- 
trusted the preparation for the New.‘ 

The Jews had a unique history. From a beginning which was humble 
they rose to eminence as a nation. At no time could they boast of a 
high material culture of their own, and never for long exercised any ex- 
ternal influence over their neighbors. They contributed little to the 
advancement of human ways of living. And still they survived the 
vicissitudes of the ages, and stood witness to the rise and fall of many 
a more powerful and more cultured people. 

Even later, when its people were dispersed throughout the known 
world, Israel could be looked upon as a peculiar unity. They formed 
colonies along all the great highways of trade and empire, but were al- 
ways considered as unified in their culture and in their religion. It is 
interesting to observe the consideration with which they were treated 
by the Romans. Both in Judea and throughout the Empire they en- 
joyed great privileges, among them the unique distinction of exemption 
from the worship of the Emperor. Wherever they gathered, there rose 
their synagogues, and the communities attending them were to an ex- 
tent governed by their own laws. The claim is made by reputable his- 
torians that never under any pretext did Rome allow the persecution of 

2 Cfr. Matt., xiii. 33; Luke, xiii. 21. 


3 Matt., v. 18. 
‘ Cfr. Argument of St. Stephen in Acts, vii. 
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the Jews for their religion. And all this in spite of the fact that the Jews 
were heartily despised by most of the people with whom they lived. 

There can be only one explanation for this solidarity which made of 
the Jewish people always a recognizable unit. They had been the chosen 
of God and were bound firmly together by the Law which He had given 
them. Other Semitic peoples rose to prominence and again vanished. 
But as long as Israel as a nation remained faithful to the Law, it enjoyed 
national autonomy. And even after the Day of the Lord dawned for 
them and they were led into the far lands to East and South of their 
fatherland, by faithful adherence to the Law they were conscious of a 
unity higher than that determined by locality. It is indeed remarkable 
what an influence the Law had upon the corporate existence of Israel— 
and this in spite of its vacillations! 


The Solidarity of the Early Christians 


Out of the ruin of this people there rose by Divine Providence a new 
race. Out of the Law which had made and maintained them what they 
were, there came through Christ a New Law.® The new Israel is more 
numerous than the old had ever been; the New Law more perfect than 
the Old could ever be. While the former dispensation had been given 
to the group and affected the individual through the nation, the new is 
given to the individual and through him affects the group. But on this 
very account the New Law calls for external expression. 

That Christ intended the New Law to accomplish all that the Old had 
done in the way of binding its adherents into a corporation is clear from 
the manner in which He expounded it.® In giving its principles in the 
Sermon on the Mount, He imaged it as a visible corporation regulated 
by definite rules.’ He spoke of its shepherds and sheep. And these 
figures were familiarly used in the Old Dispensation. The adversaries 
of the new Kingdom saw in it an order substituted for the one that was 
passing. St. Paul calls it a ‘‘way,’’* a manner of life. 

Further, when the Apostles began the extension of the Christian King- 
dom, they gave several indications that they looked upon it as a society 
effected through the operation of the Holy Ghost.® How significant is 
the frequent mention of the unanimity of the early Christians in the 
Acts of the Apostles!" This is asserted not only of the small group 
which first was gathered together in Jerusalem, but in turn of all the 
communities formed by the reception of the ‘‘word of God.” As these 
communities increased, there was great joy in the hearts of the faithful 
that others were entering into the “Kingdom of God.’”"' Their fellow- 


5 Cfr. Matt., v. 17. 

* Cfr. parables in Matt., xiii. 

™ Matt., v—-vii. 

® Acts, xxii. 4. 

® E.g., election of Matthias, Acts, i. 15 sqq. 
10 Acts, i. 14; ii 46; xiii. 1. 

1 Acts, xi. 18. 
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feeling manifested itself in the charity with which they put their goods 
at the disposition of the needy, even when these were separated from them 
by the leagues of water which stood between Macedonia and Palestine,'2 

No one can read the Epistles of St. Paul without the conviction that 
he was preaching a culture as real as that of Israel. The unity of this is 
manifest in his beautiful doctrine of the Mystical Body of Christ." 
But it is a great mistake to understand this Mystical Body as having 
no external manifestation. There were two cultures well known to Paul. 
The one was that of his own race as taught and practised by those who 
refused to appreciate that the Promised of the Prophets had come. It 
is well known how earnestly Paul sought to liberate his converts from the 
burdens and now useless regulations of this system. The other culture 
was that of the pagan world in which he moved. Both were based upon 
religious thought; but both were none the less real cultures. As he 
labored to gather men into the Kingdom of Christ, he held out to them a 
manner of living essentially different and immeasurably higher than that 
which had claimed them before." 


The Restoration of Christian Solidarity 


It is to this ideal harmony and unity of action springing from possession 
of the same Holy Spirit that the Holy Father would recall his children. 
The little group of 120 souls gathered together in the Upper Room at 
Jerusalem has grown into hundreds of millions. The walls of the Holy 
City are not able to inclose the children of the New Israel, for the voice 
of Christ is heard to the uttermost parts of the earth. They vary in 
race and in all other human interests, but are one in their vocation to 
membership in Christ’s Kingdom. The shepherd is now calling to- 
gether his sheep, lest wandering they fall victim to the beasts which lie 
in wait for them. The head of the Kingdom of God on earth is remind- 
ing his subjects that there is necessity for unity of action. 

We can understand why the Encyclical on Catholic Action should con- 
tain a note of indignation. The representative of Christ cannot tolerate 
an indifference to the social effects of Christ’s teachings, which is the 
more offensive when it takes the form of a kindly tolerance of religion. 
He cannot stand by and in silence behold the Church treated as a kind 
of respectable society administering spiritual solace on Sundays and 
other traditional feasts, or merely serving a purpose at such functions 
as weddings and funerals. 

There is obviously a misapprehension of Christ’s intention behind the 
attitude which rules our religion out of the great concerns of social life, 
or refuses it part in human readjustments, economics, or the philosophy 


13 Acts, xi. 29 sqq; I Cor., xvi. 1-3; II Cor., viii-ix. 
13 T Cor., xii; Ephes., iv. 1-7. 
14 Ephes., v—-vi. 
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of political institutions., Against those who maintain that the Church 
of Christ is thus to stand aloof and watch inactive the more practical 
agencies and influences as they shape the culture and destinies of man- 
kind, the guide appointed by Christ raises his voice in solemn protest. 
The religion of the followers of the Master cannot suffer restriction to 
occasions when other claims upon one are less urgent; it is not to be 
excluded from affairs and activities of human interest. One must be 
a Catholic whatever for the moment one’s occupation may be. In 
this sense St. Paul could advise us to do everything in the name of 
Christ. Every interest, every act of the Catholic, however material 
or external its object, should be in strict conformity with principles set 
before him by Christ. And it is specifically in this way that he shows 
to the world his participation in that great society, his membership in 
that great nation, which Christ came to establish. 


In thus calling for a vigorous manifestation of our religious principles 
at all times in our lives and activities, Pius XI is not only restoring 
the ideal of primitive Christianity, but he is contributing as well to 
the world at large a share in that inestimable blessing—a Christian 
civilization.’ 


Sermon Outline 


“Put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ’’ (Words from the Epistle of the 
Mass). 

It has always been the great aim of the Holy See to put Christian 
principles into effect among men. The Pontiffs of the last half-century 
have been especially desirous that the social teachings of Christianity 
should be put into actual practice. 

The reigning Holy Father has gone one step further by outlining a 
practical program for the actual realization of the ideals which his 
predecessors have urged. To this program he has given the name of 
“Catholic Action,’ which however involves no new doctrine, but 
is rather the reassertion of the true character of Christ’s Kingdom 
on earth. 

The Christian solidarity which the Holy Father urges was fore- 
shadowed in the Old Testament, and was realized in the early Christian 
communities. St. Paul’s doctrine of the Mystical Body is the spiritual 
basis of the new movement. 

Catholic Action is the Pope’s protest against those who would have 
the Church stand aloof while other agencies shape the destinies of man- 
kind. It is a call for the vigorous manifestation of Christian principles 
in all our lives and activities. 


18 Cfr. Gen., xxii. 18; Acts, iii. 25; Rom., xv. 12. 
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II. The Nature of Catholic Action 


(SECOND SUNDAY OF ADVENT) 


“Now, the God of patience and comfort grant you to be of one mind one towards another, 
according to Jesus Christ’ (Epistle of Second Sunday of Advent). 

Fhe Encyclical of our Holy Father makes it strikingly clear that 
Catholic Action is the action of groups organized under the authority 
of the bishops for the purpose of furthering the essential mission of the 
Church—namely, the instruction, the government, and the sanctifica- 
tion of all mankind. Under the name of the Lay Apostolate, this par- 
ticipation by the faithful has been continuously stressed in recent years; 
but, as His Excellency, the Apostolic Delegate, reminds us in his Charity 
Address in New York City, the codperation of the laity, so far from be- 
ing a new phenomenon, goes back to Apostolic times.! 

But what may be pointed out as the characteristic feature of Catho- 
lic Action is the corporate nature of this movement. Not the activi- 
ties of individuals, however meritorious; not all the activities of associa- 
tions which are composed of Catholic members; not even all the activi- 
ties of societies which have been founded under the patronage of the 
Church—not all these merit the name of Catholic Action. The term is 
restricted to the activities of groups acting directly under the bishops 
to aid these latter to promote the cause of the Kingdom of God.’ 


Distinction between ‘‘Ecclesia Docens’’ and ‘‘Ecclesia Discens’’ 


That the laity are officially invited to participate in the ministry of 
the Church would seem at first to be in little harmony with the funda- 
mental charter by virtue of which the Ecclesia Docens is distinguished 
from the Ecclesta Discens. Then, too, the Sacrament of Holy Orders 
divides those who minister from those who are to receive the benefits 
of this ministry. 

Hence, we must note at once that there can be no invitation to the 
laity to participate in the administration of the Sacraments. Through 
divine ordination some have been called specially to bring down upon 
our altars the Sacred Victim, to pronounce the words of absolution from 
sin, to perform the majestic rites of initiation into the Fold of Christ and 
into His army. Nor can the government of the Church be entrusted 
to other hands than those who have received the divine commission to 
shepherd the sheep and the lambs of the flock of Christ. 


No Such Distinction as ‘‘Ecclesia Agens’’ and ‘‘Ecclesia Non- 
agens’’ 

But the distinction between the Ecclesia Docens and the Ecclesia Di- 

scens must not be interpreted as a distinction between an Ecclesia Agens 


1 Address of His Excellency, Archbishop Cicognani, at Catholic Charities Conven- 
tion, New York City, October, 1933. 
2 Cfr. Encyclical on Catholic Action, 1931. 
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and an Ecclesta Non-agens. All men are called upon not merely to re- 
ceive the graces of God but “to communicate the good things which 
they have received.”* Every one has his task allotted to him in that 
intensely active organization which is the Catholic Church. And it 
is the place, the function, and the purpose of the manifold activities of 
the members of the Church that the Holy Father would wish to 
clarify. 

This whole concept of the functions of the members of the Church is 
beautifully illustrated in the doctrine of the Mystical Body of Christ.‘ 
The Church is not merely an organization which proposes a particular 
view of life, a code of conduct, a system of philosophy; it is not merely a 
society in which certain men engage themselves to fulfill certain obliga- 
tions in return for certain benefits; nor is it merely a form of govern- 
ment with the usual administrative machinery and specially designated 
officials. It is, above and beyond all this, emphatically a living Body 
whose members are the faithful and whose Head is Jesus Christ. 

Every living organism, as we know, is composed of a multitude of 
cells, minute elements which have their own existence independent to 
a greater or less degree, but which have also a community of life and 
interest in the whole body from which they receive benefits and to which 
they contribute benefits. Cut off from the body, such cells can live 
their independent existence for only a few moments. United with the 
body, they maintain their existence and well-being. The body is noth- 
ing without the cells—indeed, it is merely the summation of all the 
cells; but the individual cells are likewise nothing without the body. 


The First Law of a Living Body 


Several points need to be emphasized in this consideration. The 
very first, and the most important for our present purpose, is that a 
single cell contributes little either to itself or to the whole organism. 
It is only when operating in conjunction and harmony with numerous 
other cells that it is able to exert effective efforts either for its own wel- 
fare or for the welfare of the body. We might thus state that the 
first law of the living body is the law of group or corporate action of the 
members of the body. 


The Second Law of a Living Body 


And secondly, not every group or corporate action contributes to the 
welfare either of the individual cells or of the whole organism, but only 
such group action as is performed with a view to the welfare of the 
whole, and which is consequently directed by the higher powers of the 
body and in strict subordination to those powers. In a living body all 


* Gal., vi. 6. 
* Cfr. Letter of Pope Pius XI to Patriarch of Lisbon, 1934. 
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parts are in strict interdependence. Unless there is to be chaos, aimless 
conflicts and fruitless efforts, there must be careful direction of all ac- 
tivities so that unity of action may result. This implies that all activi- 
ties be guided by various higher centers, and that these several centers 
in turn be subordinated to one supreme center. Otherwise there ensues 
disintegration and death. . 

The second law of the living body is, then, the law of reasoned and 
orderly subordination of the lower to the higher elements. 


The Principle of Life 


And finally there is that mysterious principle which infuses every liv- 
ing organism, which is the reason why such organism is not only a col- 
lection of separate elements—each differing little in appearance from 
any other, each possessing its own life, its own powers, its own impulses 
—but a single living substance. And this is the soul. For it is the soul 
which makes corporate living at all possible. Though it can be neither 
weighed nor measured, though it is never evident to our senses, yet its 
presence makes possible the existence and activities of the body, and its 
absence is uoted at once by the disintegration of that once harmonious 
whole into a motionless mass from which soon exudes nothing but cor- 
ruption. By incorporation into the body the individual cell becomes 
transfused by that soul and is raised to a higher plane of life. And this 
we can hardly formulate as a law of the living body, for it is rather the 
very condition of existence of the living body. 


Activity Is the Law of Continued Existence 


From the very first days of the Church, the Apostles preached that 
all mankind were called to participate in the higher life of the Mystical 
Body of Christ, and, though our knowledge of the laws of living things 
is more complete today than it was nineteen centuries ago, the essential 
features of this doctrine have not changed.® All the faithful are mem- 
bers of this Mystical Body whose Head is Christ and whose Soul is the 
Spirit of God. The first law of our existence as members is accordingly 
the law of corporate action. A cell in a living body which is not con- 
tinually active—which merely would receive nourishment and strength 
from the other cells but would not in turn pass on that which it has re- 
ceived, which does not participate in the movements of the whole— 
is simply not participating in the life of the whole and must soon be 
cast out from the benefits of the whole. Not passivity but activity is 
the law of continued existence. The term “Action” as used to describe 
the state of the members of the Church is, therefore, most apt. 

We have, too, noted previously that the cells in a living body operate 


5 I Cor., xii. 
* Cfr. Luke, xiii. 6-9. 
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in unison with numerous other cells under the guidance of higher cen- 
ters. We have seen that Catholic Action, in the definition of the Sov- 
ereign Pontiff, implies the united action of groups working under the 
direction of the bishops towards a common goal. The analogy of the 
Church with a living body is here very complete. The individual 
Catholic must work in harmony with others in the same sphere of in- 
terest and capacity. He must exert activity not as an isolated unit, but 
as a member of a unified group.’ 


Subordination in Catholic Action 


And in the exposition of Catholic Action the Holy Father emphasized 
the thought that true Catholic Action consists ‘‘in the collaboration and 
participation of the laity with the Hierarchy.” The activities of Catho- 
lic groups are thus to be under the direct guidance and control of the 
bishops. This implies by no means a vainglorious domination of the 
laity by the higher clergy. It means merely that in the Mystical Body 
of Christ, as in all other living bodies, subordination of the individual 
members and groups of members to the higher centers of control is the 
very law of corporate existence. Any bodily activities which are carried 
on with no reference to the good of the whole simply produce a cancer 
which saps and destroys the life of the whole. In the living organism 
which is the Mystical Body, we are indeed all members, but, as St. Paul 
warns us, not all have the same function or authority.® 

By conforming to the laws of life we enter as members into the Body 
of Christ and are filled with the Spirit of God.® We are then not merely 
individuals striving each in his futile way to work out his salvation un- 
aided, but participants in a divinely constituted organization. As 
members of that Body, we have the duty of participating actively in 
the work which this Body carries on under the direction of our Head, 
which is Christ. The great objective of all these activities is the con- 
tinuous renewal in ourselves and our brethren of the life of Jesus Christ 
and the increase of this Body of Christ by the acquisition into its mem- 
bership of all those who have not yet hearkened to the call to a higher 
life. 

That all men may be members of this Mystical Body, that the world 
in which this Mystical Body lives may be a fit habitation for that which 
is informed by the Divine Spirit—this was the last prayer of Jesus 
Christ when assembled with His Apostles on the night of the memorable 
Pasch. That this prayer of Christ may be finally fulfilled has been the 
constant effort of the Church. And this ideal of Jesus Christ is the one 
and only ideal of Catholic Action. 


7I Cor., x. See also I Cor., xii. 12 sqq. 
8 I Cor., xv. 41. 
* Cfr. Rom., viii. 15. 
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Sermon Outline 


“Now, the God of patience and comfort grant you to be of one mind 
one towards another, according to Jesus Christ’’ (Words from the Epistle 
of the Mass). 

The characteristic feature of Catholic Action is its corporate nature. 
The term is restricted to the activities of groups acting directly under 
the bishops and aiding the latter to promote the cause of God’s Kingdom. 

The distinction between the Ecclesia Docens and the Ecclesia Discens 
does not imply a similar distinction between an Ecclesia Agens and an 
Ecclesia Non-agens. The Church is a living Body, and its members, 
like the cells of every living organism, must all perform their proper 
functions, and thus contribute to the welfare of the whole body on which 
their existence depends. 

The first law of a living body demands the harmonious corporate ac- 
tion of all its members and elements. The second law demands orderly 
subordination of the lower to the higher elements. The true principle of 
life is the soul, which alone makes corporate existence possible, and to 
this all the other elements must be subordinated. 

By conforming to the laws of life we become members of the Mystical 
Body of Christ and are filled with the Spirit of God. And by actively 
participating in the work which this Body carries on, we renew in our- 
selves and our brethren the life of Jesus Christ. 


III. The Scope of Catholic Action 


(Tuirp SuNDAY OF ADVENT) 


“There hath stood One in the midst of you whom you know not’’ (Gospel of Third Sunday 
of Advent). 


The scope of the Church’s activities is contained in the commission of 
Our Lord to His Apostles to teach, govern, and sanctify all men. Since 
Catholic Action is the collaboration and participation of the laity with 
the Hierarchy, its purpose can be noother. The ministers of the Church 
fulfill the command of Christ by preaching the Gospel, by administer- 
ing the Sacraments, and by conducting the government of the flock of 
Christ according to the mandate of jurisdiction which each priest re- 
ceives from his bishop, and which each bishop in turn receives from the 
Sovereign Pontiff. 

Obviously the manner in which the laity shall exercise their activities 
as members of the Body of Christ is determined by the bishops, whose 
office the very title ‘‘episcopus’’ indicates to be that of supervising and 
directing those placed under their jurisdiction. The laity have neither 
the power of Orders nor the power of jurisdiction. 

Yet, even as there are necessary functions of the Body of Christ which 
can be performed only by the ordained ministers of the Church, so there 
are certain wide fields of action which can be performed only by the 
laity. The priest by his very office is set apart from the world, and 
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cannot therefore personally bring into many spheres of the world’s ac- 
tivities the principles of the Gospel. But the layman is im and of the 
world. His great task in Catholic Action would thus seem to be indi- 
cated: it is to bring into active, practical meaning the principles of the 
Gospel in all the affairs of men. 

The zealous Catholic layman who understands and loves the beauty 
of the doctrines of Christ can only feel amazement when he notes: how 
completely Christ has been eliminated from the realms of business, of 
politics, of the professions. How frequently does he not feel that other 
principles than those proclaimed by the Son of God prevail in our every- 
day world! And how frequently must there rise to his lips the cry of 
John the Baptist: “‘There hath stood One in the midst of you whom you 
know not’’!! How earnestly does he not desire to bring men to the 
knowledge of the Kingdom of God! 


The Scope of Catholic Action 


And this is indeed the chosen field of Catholic Action to which the 
Holy Father invites the faithful and for which he has indicated the means 
whereby such Action may be effective: associations whose membership 
is composed of those whose positions or occupations in life give to them 
a community of feeling and a possibility of united effort. Group action 
is here imperative. One devoted man may do much, but his individual 
efforts are multiplied when exerted in concert with the efforts of a group, 
even of a small group. And since the purpose of Catholic Action is the 
well-being of the Mystical Body of Christ, the actions of the group must 
be subject to the unifying elements of the Church, namely, the bishops. 
If conducted otherwise, there is real danger that their labors, instead of 
promoting the cause of Christianity, will produce an effect quite con- 
trary. 

The Holy Father has called attention to the tremendous force for 
social good which can be accomplished through study clubs; but the 
very name ‘‘Action,”’ which he applies to such organizations, implies 
that such groups are not merely to study out the principles of Chris- 
tianity for their own individual benefit, but are further to pass on the 
knowledge which they acquire to others. Here again there is place for 
insisting that in passing on these principles and doctrines to others they 
are to act not in their capacity as individuals but again as strongly or- 
ganized groups.’ 

The Place of Study Clubs in Catholic Action 
There are, of course, all kinds of study clubs, many of them quite ad- 


mirable. Those we have here in mind have certain decided character- 
istics. They have as their first mark the deliberate purpose of trans- 
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lating into practical channels the knowledge imparted and received. 
They differ at once from organizations which are formed for the purpose 
of improving the minds of the members but which have no further ob- 
jective. The purpose of study clubs which fall under the meaning of 
Catholic Action is to work out a change in the world, to renovate our 
civilization, to make it truly Christian. 

This is undoubtedly a broad program, yet it is no broader than the 
commission given by Jesus to His Church.* Nor is it impossible of ac- 
complishment. After all, that which we call in one word “‘civilization”’ 
is simply the sum-total of the generalizations or principles which may 
be gathered from the actual practices which occur in the world in all the 
manifold spheres of human activity. By the very fact that an indi- 
vidual is a member of the human family, he belongs to one or another 
sphere of business or society. He must adopt as his own the practices 
of that sphere to which he belongs. He must thus conform more or less 
closely to the other members of his particular group. Conformity to 
the group is the law of his membership in the group. 


The Need for Catholic Action 


But each such group has a certain way of life, a collection of principles 
or prejudices, a code of practices, a manner of conducting itself, and 
above all a single general purpose or objective.‘ Are all these in con- 
formity with the ideals and precepts of the Gospel or not? Has not 
every thinking Catholic often asked himself such a question? Is the 
general objective of this group the same as the general purpose of our 
existence in this world, as that purpose is defined for us in our churches— 
to advance in the knowledge, love and service of God that we may be 
happy with Him in eternity? Or is it a fact that the closer the group 
approaches its goal, the farther its members recede from the goal pro- 
fessed by Christianity? Are the practices which are necessary for the 
attainment of this business or social goal in conformity or in opposition 
to the practices inculcated by the Gospel? Is the way of life followed 
by one’s group the same as the Way which is Jesus Christ? 

To state these questions is easy. To answer them is not easy. And 
to bring about changes in the practices of one’s group is far from easy. 
Hence the need of Catholic Action. 


Individual Study No Substitute for Catholic Action 


To analyse the complex affairs of life in the light of the Gospel calls 
for more than isolated, individual study. It seems to demand from the 
outset the collaboration of a group, all of whom are well acquainted with 
a certain kind of business or profession or means of livelihood and all of 
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whom are consequently equally interested in the particular questions 
which need to be discussed and solved. . It demands also the presence and 
assistance of one who is well acquainted with Catholic theology. And 
this one ordinarily will be the parish priest. The members of the group 
can bring into their discussions the concrete case materials, the actual 
conditions, practices, and codes of their daily occupations. The priest 
can bring the divine knowledge of the Church. By means of mutual 
discussion and study, it is possible to clarify men’s minds on the prob- 
lems of life which most concern them and to indicate the Christian solu- 
tions to these problems. 

There is the further advantage of such group action in that the same 
men who have met to discuss these problems theoretically are also those 
who can carry out in practice the right solutions of these problems. 
Here again a single individual cannot expect to effect much in changing 
the manners or ideals of all those who are engaged in the same occupa- 
tion. But a group, however small, can be extremely effective. Each 
one in turn would gain courage and strength from the example of his 
fellows. It is only to be expected that the group, both as individuals 
and as a group, would exert every effort to induce all other members of 
their business or social circle, whether these be Catholic or not, to follow 
the same line of Christian conduct. In the trade associations, in the 
realms of commerce and industry, in the professional spheres, in the 
world of politicians, what changes could be wrought if certain members 
would thoroughly study the activities and aims of their occupations in 
the light of Christian principles, and if, thus armed with the truth, they 
would insist in season and out of season on such principles being the 
dominating factors in the practices of their fellows! 


Christian Principles Must Displace False Standards 


Actually the principles followed at present in so many spheres of life’s 
activities are merely the policies sanctioned by the success of some not- 
able leaders. Yet, in achieving such success the principles of justice 
and charity may have been trampled under foot; and while such leaders 
in their actual progress towards their goal were execrated for their mis- 
deeds, their very success seems to work upon men’s minds so as to canon- 
ize those practices which were at first viewed with abhorrence and to 
make of these practices the rule of life for all others.° 

Surely it is not necessary for Catholic men to accept standards 
preached and practised by some successful members of the tribe of 
Mammon. Our principles were proclaimed by the Son of God. 

What has been said here concerning the possibilities of groups or as- 
sociations banded together for the study and practice of right Christian 
living, can be applied to all groups of whatever occupation or station in 
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life, of whatever age, and of either sex. The application to youth, for 
example, is obvious; and the rapid rise of the Youth Movement has 
shown how necessary men have felt it to be that their young be not 
merely trained theoretically in the doctrines of Christianity, but that 
they be also taught to carry out these principles in their games and 
sports and all activities which are proper to their age. 

Certain it is that we must not allow the world’s policies and principles 
to be formulated with no reference to the truths and ideals of Chris- 
tianity. Each of us, in his own sphere, is called upon to reform our 
civilization and to make it truly Christian. 


Sermon Outline 


“There hath stood One in the midst of you whom you know not” 
(Words from the Gospel of the Mass). 

Just as every member of our natural body has its peculiar function, 
the laity as members of the Mystical Body of Christ have wide fields of 
action which can be performed only by them. The great task of the 
laity in Catholic Action is: to bring into active, practical meaning the 
principles of the Gospel in all the affairs of men. 

As individuals, however, the laity can do little. Group action, how- 
ever, can exercise a tremendous effect. 

The most practical form of organization is according to business, pro- 
fession or sphere of life, which form has also many advantages to 
recommend it. 

The great object of all groups is to supplant the false standards of 
today by Christian principles. 


IV. The Ideal of Catholic Action 


(FourtTH SUNDAY OF ADVENT) 


“He must increase, but I must decrease’ (John, iii. 30). 


Catholic Action is essentially group action. In every concerted move- 
ment there must be leaders, and upon the character of the leaders de- 
pends in large measure the character of the movement. There are cer- 
tain qualities which are indispensable for successful leadership. He 
who would direct others must have high intelligence and thorough knowl- 
edge of the work in which he is engaged. He must have force and 
courage and enthusiasm. But there is one quality above all others 
which must be eminent in the character of the Catholic leader, and that 
is utter devotion to the cause for which he labors. 

Unfortunately this is the one quality which has been too sadly lacking 
in many Catholic movements. All of us can point to people of our ac- 
quaintance who are well known as leaders in Catholic circles, but are 
equally well known for their tendency to turn that leadership to personal 
advantage. This failing is more frequent amongst the leaders than 
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amongst the followers. The general mass of Catholic people may not 
indeed manifest as much enthusiasm for Catholic programs as we would 
desire; but their inherent reverence prevents them from engaging in a 
Catholic activity for selfish considerations. It is the one with the natu- 
ral capacity and desire for leadership who seems most tempted to reap 
personal gain from religious affiliations. We need not dilate too much 
upon this point, for it is and has been a source of discouragement to 
many a bishop and many a pastor. In small undertakings and in large 
the experience seems to be the same. Here and there in history there 
have arisen striking examples to the contrary, but we must sadly confess 
that the Daniel O’Connells and the Ludwig Windthorsts are rare. 


A Sublime Example for Our Imitation 


Rather than dwell on the negative aspects of this picture, let us rather 
turn to the consideration of that sublime figure which the Church holds 
up for our imitation during this season of Advent—to the Prophet and 
Apostle who exemplified in his life and death the ultimate of devotion to 
a Cause and a Person. John the Baptist was the first and greatest of 
the leaders who strove to conform the minds of men to the principles of 
the Kingdom of God. Let us glance over his history and learn what 
should be the character of a leader in the army of Christ. 

His story is familiar to all. His coming was announced by an Angel. 
He was sanctified in the womb of his aged mother. His birth was at- 
tended by prodigies, amongst which was the restoration of speech to his 
father, Zachary. The old priest burst forth into that beautiful canticle 
which is recited daily in the Divine Office of the Church. John’s mission 
was therein proclaimed as the preparation of the minds of men for the 
coming of the Prince of Peace, ‘‘to enlighten them that sit in darkness 
and in the shadow of death: to direct our feet in the way of peace.’’! 


The Baptist’s Preparation for His Mission 


And at an early age John went into the desert and remained there until 
he entered upon his public life. His was an austere life. His clothing 
was of the coarsest materials. His food was only such as the arid desert 
could afford. And in that hard school he accustomed himself to such 
mortification that every material desire would seem to have disappeared 
from his nature.2 But he had meditated upon the great mysteries of 
God, and he had fanned to a white heat within his breast love of God 
and love of the Son of God who had come down upon earth. 


Proclaiming the Message 


When the divine call came, he left the desert and went down to the 
Jordan to preach the coming of the Kingdom of God. Such was the 
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force of his utterance, such the power of his burning words, such the over- 
whelming authority of his message, that people came by thousands to 
hear him and receive his baptism. And after the first burst of enthu- 
siasm there was no diminution of interest such as we too frequently find 
when even the most worthy causes are promoted. On the contrary, the 
zeal of John increased day by day; and day by day there came to him 
greater and greater crowds. His message was simple and unmistake- 
able: “God is coming to dwell with His people. Prepare your souls that 
you may be worthy to receive Him.”’ . 

It is remarkable that the authority of John was never questioned 
by either the civil or the religious authorities. We read that men from 
all classes of society yielded to the strange fascination exercised by his 
burning zeal and eloquence. The tax-gatherers, who were officials of 
the Roman government, the Roman soldiers themselves who held all 
Israel in subjection, even the priests of the Temple always so jealous of 
their authority—one and all came to ask his counsel as to their way of 
living and accepted that counsel without one word of remonstrance.! 
He made no effort to conciliate. He smoothed over no vice and con- 
doned no weakness. He temporized with no wrongdoing. His mes- 
sage was simple and direct as the word of God Himself. 


John’s Self-Abnegation 


Yet, in all that he did he made it clear that he labored not for himself 
but for One who was to come after him and who was greater than he. 
Never was there a disposition to turn his ever-increasing power to per- 
sonal aggrandizement. When the very priests of the Temple, struck 
with wonder at the authority with which he spoke and at the allegiance 
which was rendered to him by all the people of Israel,‘ came to John and 
suggested that he was in very truth the expected Messiah, John brushed 
away the temptation without one twinge of weakness. The kingship 
of Israel was not for him, for the true King was already in their midst.° 

Considered merely from a human standpoint, this was an amazing 
example of self-abnegation, of pure devotion to a Cause. And yet 
greater was still to come. For after Jesus appeared, had been an- 
nounced by John, and had begun His public ministry, John understood 
that further activities of his own would only divide the people from 
Jesus and hinder the divine work. He gave up his preaching as suddenly 
as he had undertaken it. He even urged his personal disciples to leave 
him and follow Jesus. Most of them did go, but the personal attach- 
ment of some few others was too strong; and John, sympathizing with 
their weakness, allowed them to remain with him. 

* Luke, iii. 1-18. 

* Matt., xiv. 5; Mark, xi. 32; Luke, iii. 15. 
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A Text for Leaders in Catholic Action 


As the power of Jesus increased amongst the people, the disciples of 
John saw with regret that their master no longer held the first place in 
Israel. And they came to John and said: ‘‘Master, He to whom thou 
didst give testimony beyond the Jordan, behold, He baptizeth and all 
men come to Him.’ 

The reply of John should be graven upon the heart of every leader of 
Catholic Action: “This my joy therefore is fulfilled. He must in- 
crease, but I must decrease.’”* Never did merely human lips utter 
words more sublime! 

We need not follow further the life of the Baptist. His work was 
done. He had labored for Christ. He asked no reward. Naught had 
he received in life, but naught had he desired to receive. 

Yet, though he obtained no material reward, was it not a noble thing 
to have left for all future ages a name which arouses in men’s minds the 
highest expression of reverence and admiration,’ a name which has be- 
come synonymous with honor, virtue, and devotion? For nineteen 
centuries John the Baptist has been an inspiration to men of lofty aim 
and unselfish effort. ° 

And though this were much, there is still much more. Upon only one 
man of the whole human race has final judgment been passed in his life- 
time by the Eternal Judge. Is it not worth while to strive for a judg- 
ment of a similar kind? Nay, it was not a judgment which Jesus spoke 
of his friend, but a eulogy. And what aeulogy! More glorious could 
not be uttered! ‘“‘Amen I say to you, there hath not risen among them 
that are born of women a greater than John the Baptist.’’” 

It is men who will take as their Patron John the Baptist who are 
needed as leaders in the cause of Catholic Action; men who will devote 
their whole soul to the advancement of the Kingdom of God; men who 
seek nothing for themselves; men who will not fear on all occasions to 
proclaim divine truths; men who will never allow their high purpose to 
be diverted by considerations of personal gain or glory; men who will be 
faithful to their trust. 

God grant that the graces of this Holy Season will penetrate the hearts 
of our faithful laity that they may be inspired to serve under the banner 
of Jesus Christ after the example of John the Baptist! 


Sermon Outline 


“He must increase, but I must decrease’ (John, iii. 30). 
Among the qualities necessary for leadership in Catholic Action the 
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most important is utter devotion to the Cause. Too often in the past 
religious affiliations have been used for personal gain. 

The great model for leaders in Catholic Action is St. John the Baptist, 
whom the Church holds up for our imitation during the Advent Season. 
Participants in Catholic Action would do well to study how the Baptist 
prepared for his mission and how he delivered his message. 

As the unparalleled example of pure devotion to a Cause, the Baptist 
might well be adopted as the Patron of leaders in Catholic Action. And 
our text might be taken as their motto. 

As one of the graces of this Holy Season, may God inspire the hearts of 
the faithful to imitate the Baptist in the service of Christ! 





Catholic Action and the Family 
By EpGar SCHMIEDELER, O.S.B., Pu.D., S.T.L. 


I. Needed: A Christian Family Crusade 


(CHRISTMAS Day) 


It is but to state a truism to say that the family is absolutely basic 
in society. It is only to reiterate a fact oft repeated to add that its 
present condition is no less than alarming. Nor is it by any means to 
stretch the truth to maintain that unless very definite and determined 
steps are taken to restore the family to the position of dignity and honor 
that was its glory in the past, all efforts in other fields of Catholic Action 
will prove abortive and unavailing. Without such a restoration our 
civilization will continue its rapid downward course to certain ultimate 
destruction in spite of all other efforts made in its behalf. As Father 
Cathrein has well said: ‘If the social reform that is being demanded 
on all sides is to have any hope of success, must begin with the reform 
of the family.’”’ Most fitting, then, woul. it seem that the preceding 
Conferences on the nature and aims, the ideals and methods of Catholic 
Action in general, should be followed immediately by a special series 
on the family, a series that would discuss possible ways and means of 
bringing about the reform and restoration of this fundamental social 
unit. 

Very fitting also would it seem that the subject of the family be chosen 
for consideration during this particular season of the ecclesiastical year, 
the time extending from the Feast of the Nativity of Our Lord to 
Septuagesima Sunday. Many features of this period remind us of the 
home of the Holy Family wherein Christ chose to live, and of the first 
beginnings of the Christian family among us. The Epistles and Gospels 
refer on a number of occasions to the Saviour’s infancy and childhood, 
and specifically to the obedience rendered to Mary and Joseph as He 
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tarried with them in the humble home at Nazareth, advancing in wisdom 
and grace before God and man. During the same period also is recorded 
Christ’s first miracle, namely, the changing of the water into wine at the 
wedding feast at Cana, an act whereby Our Lord showed the high regard 
in which He held the marriage state and called down abundant bene- 
dictions upon wholesome family life for ages tocome. Then there is the 
fact that immediately following the major feasts of the Christmas Season 
proper, the Church celebrates with special solemnity a feast in honor 
of the Holy Family. And finally, Christmas Day, the Feast of the 
Nativity of Our Lord, may with every right be looked upon as the 
birthday of the Christian family. What more suitable time, then, for 
directing our attention to the importance of the family, to its present 
distressful condition, and to an organized program of Catholic Action 
for its speedy restoration? 


Importance of the Family 


It should hardly be necessary in addressing oneself to the members 
of the Catholic priesthood to argue at any length the importance of the 
family. Every priest both recognizes and acknowledges its importance. 
Nor does the Catholic layman view the matter in any different light. He 
accepts it as an elementary principle that a sound Christian family life 
is absolutely essential to a sound Christian society, or for that matter, 
to any sound society. And certainly this has ever been the traditional 
view of the Church. She has insistently maintained that a decadent 
domestic life means a decaying society; that as home life sags and rots, 
society declines, civilization languishes. Nor is her attitude different 
today. ‘“‘The family,” says Pius XI very definitely and concisely, “‘is 
the basic unit of society. Upon the material well-being and the moral 
purity of the family depend the morality and well-being of the com- 
munity.’”’ That is as much as to say that when a nation is shorn of 
its domestic ideals, that nation is doomed to destruction. 


Practice versus Theory 


But, granted the theory, how about the practice? Have we really in 
practice measured up to the theoretical importance that we attach to 
the family as the fundamental unit of the social structure? Have we 
carefully protected our homes from every evil that might endanger their 
health or even threaten their very existence? Have we taken pains to 
build strong and vital families, veritable foundation stones of the nation? 
A mere glance at the social scene around us shows that the answer 
must be in the negative. Everywhere we see the wreckage of disor- 
ganized families and broken homes. Everywhere we see divorce, do- 
mestic discord and desertion; everywhere childlessness, parental ir- 
responsibility and laxity. These deadly evils have become utterly 
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commonplace in our midst. They have become ingrained in our 
mores. They have become a part and parcel of our civilization. 

A mere cursory reading of the daily press is enough to convince one 
of the truth of these statements. Attention, even the most superficial, 
to our legislative activities, to our court calendars and criminal sta- 
tistics, adds further irrefutable evidence. And, should there still be 
room for doubt, there is the fact that Pius XI has thought the condition 
of the modern family so deplorable that he deemed an Encyclical on 
marriage, addressed to the entire human race, necessary. Beyond 
any question our family life is seriously sick at heart. Beyond a 
shadow of a doubt we have failed to carry our theory regarding the 
importance of the family over into practical action. We have failed 
to build a stable and wholesome family life. We have failed to build 
homes that perform successfully the functions that society rightly ex- 
pects of them. 

Nor must we deceive ourselves with regard to the Catholic family. 
Even in its case the situation is far from reassuring. Suitable statistics 
may be wanting here, but they are hardly necessary. Every experienced 
priest has at least a general knowledge of the situation. He realizes 
that conditions are anything but ideal. He knows that the Catholic 
family stands greatly in need of attention. Indeed, the observant 
pastor recognizes the full force and meaning of the words of Pius XI in 
his marriage Encyclical: ‘“These most pernicious errors and depraved 
morals have begun to spread even amongst the faithful and are gradu- 
ally gaining ground.”’ And he knows, too, their effect on the family. 
He realizes, for instance, that our large cities, where Catholics so largely 
gather, are no longer reproducing themselves, that to a startling extent 
even the prime purpose of the family is being set aside. 

So, too, does the experienced pastor know that one of the chief causes 
of our leakage is the refusal of many to accept and really live the in- 
tegral doctrine of the Church with regard to Christian marriage. The 
great number of invalid marriages are not unknown to him. Nor is he 
unaware of the fact that, if the Church insists upon the indissolubility 
of marriage or other fundamental principles regarding Christian family 
life, a simple way around the difficulty for the nominal Catholic is to 
leave the Church. And who would deny that many are doing this? 

Still other matters of deep concern regarding the Catholic family are: 
the great number of mixed marriages with their devastating effects 
which inevitably result when light consorts with darkness; the at- 
titude, none too Catholic at times, of many of our young people towards 
Christian marriage and home life; the growing number of those who 
from merely selfish motives prefer bachelorhood or spinsterhood to 
married life and the duties incumbent upon it; the mounting tide of 
immorality which strikes at the very root of wholesome conjugal life. 
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But why continue the litany? Why tarry to paint the picture darker? 
The truth cannot be gainsaid that the American family is desperately 
sick, and that even Catholic family life finds itself in a very sorry 
condition. The important thing now is to look to remedial measures. 
The truly useful thing is to turn to corrective action. 

This brings us face to face with a gigantic task, yet a task that is 
neither impossible nor hopeless. The same Church that dragged the 
family out of the slough of pagan Roman degradation can renew the 
life of the families of America. The same Church that gave the world 
the Christian home can also restore to it that home. That Church 
can make Christian home life blossom forth once more into the full life 
and enchanting beauty of an earlier day. That Church can turn back 
the pagan tide of destruction that is menacing our homes, our families. 
The question is not whether she can or not. It is only a question 
whether she will. And the answer to that depends upon the manner 
in which we go about it. 


The Need for United Action 


Needless to say, individual or detached efforts will here avail little. 
Working alone or in detached groups, Catholics cannot expect to with- 
stand, with any reasonable measure of success, the vast and powerful 
forces that have been let loose against the family. Nor can they hope, 
without the mutual counsel, the mutual encouragement and inspiration 
that go hand in hand with competent organization, to promote the 
positive forward-moving activities that will renew and revitalize our 


family life today. Certain it is that all merely spasmodic action will 


here remain fruitless, that all half-hearted attempts will die a-borning. 
Only unified, codrdinated effort will prove availing. Only a determined, 
concerted movement will bring permanent results. Only a vast and 
determined crusade to restore’ the Christian family to its full strength 
and beauty will turn the tide of destruction and save our civilization. 


The Association of the Holy Family 


Fortunately, there is at hand an excellent medium for launching just 
such a crusade, a medium given us by the illustrious Pontiff, Leo XIII, 
and known as The Association of the Holy Family. Noting the alarming 
symptoms of disease and the growing signs of decay in the family life 
of his day, His Holiness gave special approval to this organization and 
urged it upon the entire Church as the means best suited for revitalizing 
the Christian family and for protecting the home against the diabolical 
influences that threatened it. 

Unfortunately, in his own day the admonition of the great Pontiff was 
none too faithfully heeded. And with what results we now see every- 
where around us. But the Association still stands there, as suitable a 
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medium as ever, as now Pius XI also raises his voice in behalf of the 
Christian family. What if everyone answered his plea for action? 
What if every Ordinary immediately established the Association in his 
diocese? What if every pastor zealously gathered his parishioners into 
a parochial unit of this league and fired them with zeal for the cause that 
it represents and fosters? What a different story we would soon hear 
concerning the Catholic family life of this country! 

We cannot stop here to describe the Association in any detail, to 
explain its purposes, its rules and regulations, to indicate its methods of 
organization and operation, to point to the many indulgences and special 
privileges with which it has been favored.* We wish, however, to call 
attention to one particular feature, the fact, namely, that it is the father 
who enrolls the family in the parish register. This we think worthy of 
special note, because it emphasizes again the traditional view that the 
husband and father is the head of the home. It once more places 
squarely and explicitly upon his shoulders the duty of protecting his 
family against the dangers that threaten it. Hence it should serve to 
remind him of his obligations. It should reawaken and make more 
permanent his interest in his family. It should goad him on to effective 
action in its behalf. And when the fathers of Christian families bestir 
themselves, when Christian fathers band themselves together for action 
in behalf of such a sacred cause as the home, then indeed may we look 
for results. They will speak with authority. They will act with force 
and precision. They will demand and be given attention. 

This is not at all to say, however, that there will be no call for the help 
of others. Indeed, the help of all will be needed. Every iota of as- 
sistance that can be rendered will have to be utilized if a vigorous 
crusade is to be launched, and if the proposed campaign in behalf of 
the home is to be brought to a successful issue. Particularly will the 
clergy have to play a most vital part. They will have to serve as the 
higher officers of the crusading army. They will have to rally the soldiers 
of Christ around His standard and train them for effective service. 
They will have to plan the campaign and give the signals for action. 
They will have to fire the men with zeal for their cause and inspire them 
with hope of victory. Without all this, results will not be forthcoming. 
And if this campaign fails, then may God help our Christian civilization. 
In vain will we cry: ‘‘Domine, salva nos, perimus!”’ 

On the other hand, if it succeeds, what a boon it will be to society! 
And, happily, it is in our power to make it succeed. If the clergy pro- 
vides the leadership, the laity will unhesitatingly fall into line. And 
when priest and people swing into action in unison, who can doubt the 
certainty of ultimate victory? Then there will be no armistice until 

* A ten-cent booklet describing the organization may be obtained at the National 


Catholic Welfare Conference headquarters, 1312 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., 
Washington, D. C., per the Family Life Section. 
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the home has been wrested from the enemy. There will be no peace 
until the family has been reinstated as the fairest flower of our civiliza- 
tion. What a blessed consummation to be hoped for! What a sacred 
cause to fight and sacrifice for! 


Sermon Outline 


“And the Word was made flesh and dwelt amongst us’ (Words from 
the Gospel of the third Mass). 

There is nothing casual in the life and works of Christ. Every inci- 
dent and every act in His life, as well as every word that He spoke was 
weighted with deepest meaning. Unquestionably, one of the most 
significant of all the facts of His life was this, that He chose to live in a 
humble home while dwelling amongst us on this earth. It is a fact that 
should be a consolation to those who are striving zealously to build a 
vital family life. It is a fact that should be a warning to those who are 
not living up to their obligations with regard to their own homes. 

This season of the ecclesiastical year is particularly appropriate for’ 
directing our attention to our family life. 

The importance of the home has in theory been acknowledged by all 
classes. However, in the matter of building vigorous and wholesome 
homes we have been very remiss, as the present condition of our family 
life amply testifies. 

The Association of the Holy Family is a fitting medium for organized 
action to restore the Christian home to the position of dignity and honor 
which it held in an earlier day. The Feast of the Holy Family, the first 
Sunday after Epiphany, is a most suitable time for launching the 
Association in a parish. 

One of the greatest gifts we can offer the Christ Child on Christmas 
Day is to promise Him that we will do whatever lies in our power to 
make our own homes all that they should be and that we will unite with 
others in the common task of protecting all our families against the sin- 
ister dangers that threaten them. 


II. Building Vital Families from Within 


(SUNDAY WITHIN THE OCTAVE OF CHRISTMAS) 


In the foregoing Conference it was pointed out that the only real hope 
for remedying our present family situation was to be found in deter- 
mined, organized effort. Only a vast and enthusiastic crusade, it was 
said, would turn the ever-mounting pagan tide of destruction and save 
the Christian home. The Association of the Holy Family was sug- 
gested as the medium most suitable for the promotion of a definite 
campaign of action. In the present sketch we wish briefly to show how 
the Association may prove helpful, because of the mutual counsel, the 
enthusiasm and inspiration it can provide, for building from within the 
family circle itself a strong and vital home life. The matter of protect- 
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ing the family against unfavorable conditions threatening it from 
without will be given attention in the third article of this series. 


Family Integration 


We may lay it down as a principle that inherent integration of the 
home is essential for the satisfactory fulfillment of the functions of 
family life. In fact, we may take it for granted that, normally, the 
more intimately the members of the group are united, the better will 
the home perform its duties, and the more loosely united they are, the 
less perfectly will it fulfill its functions. What The Association of the 
Holy Family must first and foremost aim at, therefore, is to unite the 
family group, to create an esprit de corps for family life on the part of 
its members, to foster on their part a community of interests that will 
nourish their mutual affection—in a word, to promote any and every 
activity that will tend to bind the family group together in harmonious 
unison. A well-integrated and closely knit home life on the part of all 
must be its goal. Here indeed is a field for action on the part of every 
Catholic parent! 

Modern conditions have tended to take out of the home many in- 
terests and activities and attractions that formerly found lodgment there. 
Not a little artificial effort will be necessary today to restore these to the 
home world. Possibly some cannot be restored at all; nevertheless, 
there are still a sufficient number for the building of a vital home life 
if Catholic parents will only set themselves to the task and will make 
the most of those that remain. It is estimated that normally home life 
holds sway in about nine-tenths of life; in other words, that ninety per 
cent of the interests of parents naturally center in their homes and in 
their loved ones. This gives us an impressive picture of the possibilities 
that still lie within the domestic world for the development of familial 
love and for uniting and conserving the family group. If proper care is 
taken, any home today can begin with a fair endowment of companion 
interests, and if as times goes on new ones are added, the growth of 
happiness and affection, of harmony and unison, within the family circle 
is practically assured. 


Interest in Children 


The most fundamental interests of parents are their children. Mar- 
riage sympathy naturally centers in offspring. Children are the 
parents’ treasures and their main sources of interest. And next to the 
possession of a treasured interest, there is no rich.r experience than 
sharing it with another to whom it means muc’ the same. Because 
they must sacrifice together for their little one’ and must work out in 
unison their destiny, parents find in them a ‘autual interest more co- 
hesive than any other binding force within tte domestic world. 
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On the other hand, there are few things, if any, that are more harmful 
to the life of the home than the absence of children. With the natural 
growth of the parental impulse blocked through childlessness, there is 
every danger that the disintegrating force of selfishness will speedily 
assert itself, and with results most disastrous to the home. It need not 
surprise us that the majority of broken homes are childless homes. 


Educational Interests 


It is also unquestionably true that the keener the parents’ insight 
into their children’s natures, the more engrossing will their interest in 
them be, and also the more successful their efforts at child training. It is 
here that we see the peculiar values of the so-called parent education 
movement, an organized effort which seeks to interest parents in the 
newer findings in the various fields of child study and development in 
order that they may make use of them in the training of their own 
children. 

In writing for priests, it should not be out of place to recall here that 
Pius XI has addressed some very special words to them on this sub- 
ject. Indeed, it would be very difficult to find in any papal document 
words more urgent and appealing than those which he addressed to 
pastors on parent education. ‘For the love of Our Saviour Jesus 
Christ,” he writes in his Encyclical on Christian Education, ‘‘We implore 
pastors of souls, by every means in their power, by instructions and 
catechisms, by word of mouth and written articles widely distributed, 
to warn Christian parents of their grave obligations.’”’ These and 
similar words of His Holiness follow immediately upon a strong con- 
demnation of what he calls ‘‘the deplorable decline in family education.”’ 

There is not the slightest question that pastors can accomplish a tre- 
mendous amount of good by heeding this injunction of the Holy Father 
and by taking the lead, through parish units of The Association of the 
Holy Family or other channels, in interesting parents in all the various 
phases of child training—physical, mental and emotional, civic, religious 
and moral.* This should do much to make the home again what it is 
supposed to be, our fundamental educational institution, the school of 
schools. It should go far towards promoting successful parenthood 
and towards enhancing the home’s prestige. It should beget a renewed 
interest in family life and unite the group as few other things could do. 
Parents’ natural interest in their children’s training opens up an im- 
mense field indeed for the cultivation of the affections and for drawing 
the family members most closely together. The proper development 
of these interests should make them a most influential force serving to 
bolster up the home. 


* Parent and Child (D. Appleton-Century Company, New York City) is a Catholic 
book on the subject that is written in fairly popular style. 
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Recreational Interests 


Not the least important among other home interests that might be 
pointed to as particularly conducive to family unity and strength are 
those of recreation. Who would not be forced to admit, if he examined 
his life, that simple and inexpensive amusements within the home circle 
furnished many of the happiest moments of his life and served as few 
other things could do to bind him to his family group? Play is un- 
questionably an integrating force, tending naturally to bind group 
members together. It arouses sentiments common to all and promotes 
unity of thought, feeling, and purpose. It fosters affection within a 
social circle and makes for loyalty to the group and its members. 

Unfortunately, but little play is found within the average home world 
today. Yet, much can be done to encourage it there again. If only 
the proper effort is made, recreational interests can once more become, 
as they were in the past, a highly influential force within the family 
circle. Many parents can show a greater interest in the hobbies of 
their children than they have been doing in recent years. Grown-ups 
generally can participate more in the recreational activities of the little 
ones than formerly. Fathers and mothers can sacrifice their own ease 
and convenience more generously, and permit their children to bring 
their friends into the home. Many of the former indoor games can be 
reinstated and more suitable ones devised to take the place of those that 
may no longer be adaptable to our changed urban conditions. The 
custom of celebrating certain feasts in a special manner within the 
home can easily be revived. Indeed, the restoration of home amuse- 
ments opens up a most extensive field for useful activity on the part of 
those who revere the home. And The Association of the Holy Family 
may well lend its influence by encouraging and promoting the work. 


The Family Dwelling 


The houses in which we dwell may become great sources of family 
interest and exert a binding and very beneficial influence over those who 
dwell therein. This is particularly the case when homes are owned and 
when families live in them for a considerable period of time. Home 
ownership and permanent residence normally create a wholesome in- 
terest in the dwelling-place and surrounding premises. They lead to 
the growth of a certain family pride in the appearance of the home and 
its surroundings. More than that, a permanent family dwelling-place 
becomes with time the center of the family heritage. It becomes a 
shrine of sacred memories. A great wealth of family traditions gradu- 
ally gathers there. Through long association together within its 
hallowed walls, everything takes on a peculiar meaning to those who 
dwell therein. Every figure in the carpet, every panel in the door, every 
casement in the window develops a chirography of its own. Even out- 
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side on the premises things become intimately linked with the family 
history and take on a touch of the sacred. Hence, home ownership and 
permanent residence are goals for which parents may well strive most 
zealously. These would do much to strengthen the family. They 
would create renewed interest in the home. 


Religious Interests 


While the aforementioned interests, and many others that might be 
added, can be very helpful to home life by fostering a family esprit de 
corps or by developing a spirit of love and loyalty on the part of the 
members towards one another, they are, nevertheless, insufficient when 
standing alone to insure a permanently integrated family life. Domestic 
life needs more than human interests and human love if it is really to 
survive and flourish. God’s interests must be given most careful at- 
tention if the family is to prove successful. Divine love must find a 
place within the home if the domestic world is to rest on a solid basis. 

It is in the promotion of religious interests and activities within the 
family circle that The Association of the Holy Family should prove most 
helpful, since its prime purpose is to keep home life on a religious basis. 
We briefly enumerate here several practices that may beneficially be 
promoted through its instrumentality within the homes of its members: 


(1) faithful observance of such praiseworthy customs as the parental 
blessing, family prayers, and other religious devotions in common. 
While individual prayers and devotions indeed have their place, they 
must not be substituted for exercises in common; 

(2) keeping religious articles, such as pictures, crucifixes, blessed 
candles, and holy water in the home. One of the simple requirements 
of The Association of the Holy Family is to have a picture of the Holy 
Family in a prominent place in the home. The family members are 
expected daily to say a prayer in common before it; 

(3) imparting religious instruction to children within the home. 
In spite of all efforts of Church and school, this remains first and fore- 
most the parents’ duty. Parents are accountable before God for the 
spiritual welfare of their children; 

(4) providing a suitable literature for the children and excluding 
harmful reading matter from the home. Needless to say, it is far more 
essential that the young become acquainted, through their reading, with 
the lives of the Saints than that they learn to know the toughest leaders 
of gangland and the most notorious stars of moviedom; 

(5) renewing the marriage vow on wedding anniversaries, on the 
Feast of the Holy Family or other special occasions. There is no reason 
why the practice of renewal of vows should be restricted to Religious, 
and it might easily be made an atttactive public ceremony; 

(6) having the home blessed. It is unfortunate that this beautiful 
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custom is so little observed today. A copy of the blessing may very 
properly be hung in a conspicuous place in the home. 


By these and other means can religious interests be fostered within the 
family circle and the home hearth kept on a sound and permanent basis. 
The importance of this cannot be overestimated. Only too true is it 
today that, unless God’s interests are respected within the home, our 
family life will continue to fail; that unless Christ reigns as King of our 
domestic world, our home life will continue to degenerate. 

The domestic world itself, then, is preéminently the place in which 
parents should center their attention in their efforts to rebuild the 
modern home. It offers the primary field for action for building strong 
and well-integrated families. It offers the most promising field for ac- 
tion for strengthening and conserving the home. 


Sermon Outline 


“Unless the Lord build the house, they labor in vain that build it” 
(Ps. exxvi. 1). 

The two orders, the natural and the supernatural, must go hand in 
hand within the home. The supernatural, of course, is all-important. 
Yet, emphasis upon it alone would not be in harmony with the divine 
plan. Grace works through nature. Hence, the various natural in- 
terests—parental, educational, recreational, etc.—that logically center 
in the home world are deserving of every attention. They cultivate love 
and make for loyalty. They are truly binding forces within the family. 

The merely natural, however, is insufficient. It needs the super- 
natural to buoy it up, to keep it from sinking from human to brutish 
levels. Religion must find due place within the home if our family life 
is to prove truly satisfying. God’s sanctifying presence must be recog- 
nized there and the common practices of family prayer, of religious self- 
restraint and mutual encouragement to virtue, must find a place therein 
if our domestic world today is to fulfill its God-given functions. The 
bond of religion must intertwine with the other home ties and revive and 
quicken them if the family fabric is to withstand the wear and tear of 
daily life. Religious interests must be restored to the home if our family 
life is to be more than a counterfeit of the homes of the past. Without 
religion family life cannot permanently prosper. ‘‘Unless the Lord 
build the house, they labor in vain that build it.’’* 


* Reprints of this Homiletic Section may be procured from the Publishers at 25¢ 
each postpaid. Larger quantity orders subject to discount. 





